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ONE morning in November of the same year Laura 
joined her husband at breakfast, preoccupied and a 
little grave, her mind full of a subject about which, she 
told herself, she could no longer keep from speaking. 
So soon as an opportunity presented itself, which was 
when Jadwin laid down his paper and drew his coffee- 
cup towards him, Laura exclaimed: 

“Curtis.” 

“Well, old girl?” 

“Curtis, dear, . . . when is it all going to end— 
your speculating? You never used to be this way. It 
seems as though, nowadays, I never had you to my- 
self. Even when you are not going over papers and 
reports and that, or talking by the hour to Mr. Gretry 
in the library—even when you are not doing all that, 
your mind seems to be away from me—down there in 
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La Salle Street or the Board of Trade Building. Dearest, 
you don't know. I don't mean to complain, and I don't 
want to be exacting or ‘selfish, but--sometimes I—I 
am lonesome. Don’t interrupt," she said, hastily. “I 
want to say it all at once, and then never speak of it 
again. Last night, when Mr. Gretry was here, you 
said, just after dinner, that you would be all through 
your talk in an hour. And I waited. . . . Iwaited 
till eleven, and then I went to bed. Dear I—I—I was 
lonesome. The evening was so long. I had put on 
my very prettiest gown, the one you said you liked so 
much, and you never seemed to notice. You told me 
Mr. Gretry was going by nine, and I had it all planned 
how we would spend the evening together." 

But she got no further. Her husband had taken 
her in his arms, and had interrupted her words with 
blustering exclamations of self-reproach and self-con- 
demnation. He was a brute, he cried, a senseless, selfish 
ass, who had no right to such a wife, who was not 
worth a single one of the tears that by now were trem- 
bling on Laura's lashes. 

“Now we won't speak of it again," she began. “I 
suppose I am selfish——” 

“Selfish, nothing!” he exclaimed. “Don’t talk that 
way. Im the one——” 

“But,” Laura persisted, “some time you will—get 
out of this speculating for good? Oh, I do look forward 
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to it so! And, Curtis, what is the use? We're so rich 


now we can't spend our money. What do you want to 
iod 


make more for?" m 

“Qh, it's not the money,” he answered. “It’s the 
fun of the thing; the excitement——” 

“That’s just it, the ‘excitement.’ You don’t know, 
Curtis. It is changing you. You are so nervous some- 
times, and sometimes you don’t listen to me when I 
talk to you. I can just see what’s in your mind. 
It’s wheat—wheat—wheat, wheat—wheat—wheat, all 
the time. Oh, if you knew how I hated and feared 
it!” 

“Well, old girl, that settles it. I wouldn’t make 
you unhappy a single minute for all the wheat in the 
world.” 

“And you will stop speculating ?” 

“Well, I can’t pull out all in a moment, but just as 
soon as a chance comes I'll get out of the market. At 
anyrate, I won’t have any business of mine come be- 
tween us. I don’t like it any more than you do. Why, 
how long is it since we’ve read any book together, like 
we used to when you read aloud to me?” 

“Not since we came back from the country.” 

“By George, that’s so, that's so.” He shook his 
head. “I’ve got to taper off. You're right, Laura. But 
you don't know, you haven't a guess how this trading 
in wheat gets a hold of you. And, then, what am I to 
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do? What are we fellows, who have made our money, 
to do? Ive got to be busy. I can't sit down and 
twiddle my thumbs. And I don't believe in lounging 
around clubs, or playing with race-horses, or murdering 
game birds, or running some poor, helpless fox to death. 
Speculating seems to be about the only game, or the 
only business that's left open to me—that appears to be 
legitimate. I know I’ve gone too far into it, and I pro- 
mise you Pll quit. But it’s fine fun. When you know 
how to swing a deal, and can look ahead, a little further 
than the other fellows, and can take chances they 
daren’t, and plan and manceuvre, and then see it all 
come out just as you had known it would all along—I 
tell you it's absorbing." 

“But you never do tell me," she objected. “I never 
know what you are doing. I hear through Mr. Court 
or Mr. Gretry, but never through you. Don't you think 
you could trust me? I want to enter into your life on 
its every side, Curtis. Tell me," she suddenly de- 
manded, *what are you doing now?" 

“Very well, then," he said, “Ill tell you. Of 
course you mustn't speak about it. It’s nothing very 
secret, but it's always as well to keep quiet about these 
things." 

She gave her word, and leaned her elbows on the 
table, prepared to listen intently. Jadwin crushed a 
lump of sugar against the inside of his coffee-cup. 
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*Well," he began, *Ive not been doing anything 
very exciting, except to buy wheat." 

*What for?" 

“To sell again. You see, I’m one of those who 
believe that wheat is going up. I was the very first to 
see it, I guess, way back last April. Now in August 
this year, while we were up at the lake, I bought three 
million bushels.” 

“Three—million—bushels!” she murmured. “Why, 
what do you do with it? Where do you put it?” 

He tried to explain that he had merely bought the 
right to call for the grain on a certain date, but she 
could not understand this very clearly. 

“Never mind,” she told him, “go on.” 

“Well, then, at the end of August we found out that 
the wet weather in England would make a short crop 
there, and along in September came the news that 
Siberia would not raise enough to supply the southern 
provinces of Russia. That left only the United States 
and the Argentine Republic to feed pretty much the 
whole world. Of course that would make wheat valu- 
able. Seems to be a short-crop year everywhere. I saw 
that wheat would go higher and higher, so I bought 
another million bushels in October, and another early 
in this month. That’s all. You see, I figure that pretty 
soon those people over in England and Italy and Ger- 
many—-the people that eat wheat—will be willing to 
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pay us in America big prices for it, because it's so hard 
to get. 'They've got to have the wheat—it’s bread ’n’ 
butter to them." 

*Oh, then why not give it to them?" she cried. 
“Give it to those poor people—your five million bushels. 
Why, that would be a godsend to them." 

Jadwin stared a moment. 

*Oh, that isn't exactly how it works out," he said. 


Before he could say more, however, the maid came 
in and handed to Jadwin three despatches. 

“Now those," said Laura, when the servant had gone 
out, *you get those every morning. Are those part of 
your business? What do they say?" 

“Pll read them to you," he told her as he slit the 
first envelopes. “They are cablegrams from agents of 
mine in Europe. Gretry arranged to have them sent 
to me. Here now, this is from Odessa. It's in cipher, 
but"—he drew a narrow memorandum-book from his 
breast pocket—“T'll translate it for you." 

He turned the pages of the key-book a few mo- 
ments, jotting down the translation on the back of an 
envelope with the gold pencil at the end of his watch- 
chain. - 

* Here's how it reads," he said at last. **Cash wheat 
advanced one cent bushel on Liverpool buying, stock 
light. Shipping to interior. European price not attrac- 
tive to sellers." 
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*What does that mean?" she asked. 

*Well, that Russia will not export wheat, that she 
has no more than enough for herself, so that Western 
Europe will have to look to us for her wheat." 

*And the others? Read those to me." 

Again Jadwin translated. 

*'This is from Paris: 

**Answer on one million bushels wheat in your 
market—stocks lighter than expected, and being cleared 
up.’ ^ 

* Which is to say?" she queried. 

“They want to know how much I would ask for a 
million bushels. "They find it hard to get the stuff over 
there—just as I said they would." 

* Will you sell it to them?" 

“Maybe. Pll talk to Sam about it.” 

* And now the last one." 

“Tt’s from Liverpool, and Liverpool, you must under- 
stand, is the great buyer of wheat. It’s a tremendously 
influential place." 

He began once more to consult the key-book, one 
finger following the successive code words of the de- 
spatch. 

Laura, watching him, saw his eyes suddenly con- 
tract. 

*By George," he muttered, all at once, *by George, 
what's this?" 
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“What is it?" she demanded. “Is it important?” 

But all-absorbed, Jadwin neither heard nor responded. 
Three times he verified the same word. 

*Oh, please tell me," she begged. 

Jadwin shook his head impatiently and held up a 
warning hand. 

“Wait, wait,” he said. “Wait a minute.” 

Word for word he wrote out the translation of the 
cablegram, and then studied it intently. 

“That’s it,” he said, at last. Then he got to his 
feet. “I guess I’ve had enough breakfast,” he declared. 
He looked at his watch, touched the call bell, and when 
the maid appeared said: 

“Tell Jarvis to bring the buggy around right 
away.” 

“But, dear, what is it?” repeated Laura. “You 
said you would tell me. You see,” she cried, “it’s just 
as I said. You’ve forgotten my very existence. When 
it’s a question of wheat I count for nothing. And just 
now, when you read the despatch to yourself, you were 
all different; such a look came into your face, so cruelly 
eager, and triumphant and keen——” 

* You'd be eager, too,” he exclaimed, “if you under- 
stood. Look; read it for yourself.” 

He thrust the cable into her hands. Over each 
code word he had written its translation, and his wife 
read: 
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*Large firms here short and in embarrassing posi- 
tion, owing to curtailment in Argentine shipments. 
Can negotiate for five million wheat if price satisfac- 
tory." 

*Well?" she asked. 

“Well, don't you see what that means? It’s the 
*European demand' at last. They must have wheat, 
and I’ve got it to give 'em—wheat that I bought, oh, at 
seventy cents, some of it, and they'l pay the market 
—that is, eighty cents, for it. Oh, they'll pay more. 
"They'll pay eighty-two if I want ’em to. France is after 
the stuff, too. Remember that cable from Paris I just 
read. They'd bid against each other. Why, if I pull 
this off, if this goes through—and, by George," he went 
on, speaking as much to himself as to her, new phases 
of the affair presenting themselves to him at every mo- 
ment, *by George, I don't have to throw this wheat 
into the Pit and break down the price—and Gretry 
has understandings with the railroads, through the 
elevator gang, so we get big rebates. Why, this wheat 
is worth eighty-two cents to them—and then there's 
this *curtailment in Argentine shipments? That's the 
first word we've had about small crops there. Holy 
Moses, if the Argentine crop is off, wheat will knock 
the roof clean off the Board of Trade!" The maid 
reappeared in the doorway. “The buggy?” queried 
Jadwin. “All right. I’m off, Laura, and—until it's 
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over keep quiet about all this, you know. Ask me to 
read you some more cables some day. It brings good 
luck." 

He gathered up his despatches and the mail and 
was gone. Laura, left alone, sat looking out of the 
window a long moment. She heard the front door 
close, and then the sound of the horses’ hoofs on the 
asphalt by the carriage porch. They died down, ceased, 
and all at once a great silence seemed to settle over the 
house. 

Laura sat thinking. At last she rose. 

“Tt is the first time,” she said to herself, “that Curtis 
ever forgot to kiss me good-bye.” 

The day, for all that the month was December, was 
fine. The sun shone; under foot the ground was dry 
and hard. ‘The snow which had fallen ten days before 
was practically gone. In fine, it was a perfect day for 
riding. Laura called her maid and got into her habit. 
The groom with his own horse and “Crusader” were 
waiting for her when she descended. 

That forenoon Laura rode further and longer than 
usual. Preoccupied at first, her mind burdened with 
vague anxieties, she nevertheless could not fail to be 
aroused and stimulated by the sparkle and effervescence 
of the perfect morning, and the cold, pure glitter of 
Lake Michigan, green with an intense mineral hue, 
dotted with whitecaps, and flashing under the morn- 
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ing sky. Lincoln Park was deserted and still; a blue 
haze shrouded the distant masses of leafless trees, 
where the gardeners were burning the heaps of leaves. 
Under her the thoroughbred moved with an ease and 
a freedom that were superb, throwing back one sharp 
ear at her lightest word; his rippling mane caressed 
her hand and forearm, and as she looked down upon 
his shoulder she could see the long, slender muscles, 
working smoothly, beneath the satin sheen of the skin. 
At the water works she turned into the long, straight 
road that leads to North Lake, and touched Crusader 
with the crop, checking him slightly at the same time. 
With a little toss of his head he broke from a trot into 
a canter, and then, as she leaned forward in the saddle, 
into his long, even gallop. There was no one to see; 
she would not be conspicuous, so Laura gave the horse 
his head, and in another moment he was carrying her 
with a swiftness that brought the water to her eyes, 
and that sent her hair flying from her face. She 
had him completely under control. A touch upon the 
bit, she knew, would suffice to bring him to a stand- 
still. She knew him to be without fear and without 
nerves, knew that his every instinct made for her safety, 
and that this morning’s gallop was as much a pleasure 
to him as to his rider. Beneath her and around her 
the roadway and landscape flew; the cold air sang in 
her ears and whipped a faint colour to her pale cheeks; 
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in her deep brown eyes a frosty sparkle came and went, 
and throughout all her slender figure the blood raced 
spanking"nd careering in a full, strong tide of health 
and gaiety. 

She made a circle around North Lake, and came 
back by way .of the Linné monument and the Palm 
House, Crusader ambling quietly by now, the groom 
trotting stolidly in the rear. Throughout all her ride 
she had seen no one but the park gardeners and the 
single grey-coated, mounted policeman whom she met 
each time she rode, and who always touched his 
helmet to her as she cantered past. Possibly she had 
grown a little careless in looking out for pedestrians 
at the crossings, for as she turned eastward at the La 
Salle statue, she all but collided with a gentleman who 
was traversing the road at the same time. 


She brought her horse to a standstill with a little 
start of apprehension, and started again as she saw that 
the gentleman was Sheldon Corthell. 

*Well," she cried, taken all aback, unable to think 
of formalities, and relapsing all at once into the young 
girl of Barrington, Massachusetts, *well, I never—of all 
the people." 


But, no doubt, she had been more in his mind 
than he in hers, and a meeting with her was for him 
an eventuality not at all remote, There was more of 
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pleasure than of embarrassment in that first look in 
which he recognised the wife of Curtis Jadwin. 

The artist had changed no whit in the four years 
since last she had seen him. He seemed as young as 
ever; there was the same *elegance" to his figure; his 
hands were just as long and slim as ever; his black 
beard was no less finely pointed, and the mustaches 
were brushed away from his lips in the same French 
style that she remembered he used to affect. He 
was, as always, carefully dressed. He wore a suit 
of tweeds of a foreign cut, but no overcoat, a cloth 
cap of greenish plaid was upon his head, his hands 
were gloved in dogskin, and under his arm he carried 
a slender cane of varnished brown bamboo. The 
only unconventionality in his dress was the cravat, a 
great bow of black silk that overflowed the lapels of his 
coat. 

But she had no more than time to register a 
swift impression of the details, when he came quickly 
forward, one hand extended, the other holding his 
cap. 

*I cannot tell you how glad I am," he ex- 
claimed. 

It was the old Corthell beyond doubting or denial. 
Not a single inflection of his low-pitched, gently 
modulated voice was wanting; not a single infinitesimal 
mannerism was changed, even to the little tilting of 
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the chin when he spoke, or the quick winking of the 
eyelids, or the smile that narrowed the corners of 
the eyes themselves, or the trick of perfect repose of 
his whole body. Even his handkerchief, as always, 
since first she had known him, was tucked into his 


sleeve at the wrist. 

“And so you are back again," she cried. “And 
when, and how?" 

“And so—yes—so I am back again," he repeated, i 
as they shook hands. “Only day before yesterday, and | 
quite surreptitiously. No one knows yet that I am here. 

I crept in—or my train did—-under the cover of night. l 
I have come straight from Tuscany.” ` 
“From Tuscany?” | 
“____and gardens and marble pergolas.” | 
“Now why anyone should leave Tuscan gardens and | 
and all that kind of thing for a winter in Chicago, I 


cannot see,” she said. 

“It is a little puzzling,” he answered. “But I 
fancy that my gardens and pergolas and all the rest 
had come to seem to me a little—as the French would 
put it—malle. I began to long for a touch of our 
hard, harsh city again. Harshness has its place, I 
think, if it is only to cut one's teeth on." 

Laura looked down at him, smiling. 

“I should have thought you had cut yours long ago,” 
she said. 


- l 
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“Not my wisdom teeth," he urged. “I feel now 
that I have come to that time of life when it is ex- 
pedient to have wisdom." 

“I have never known that feeling," she confessed, 
“and I live in the ‘hard, harsh’ city.” 

“Oh, that is because you have never known what 
it meant not to have wisdom,” he retorted. “Tell me 
about everybody," he went on. “Your husband, he is 
well, of course, and distressfully rich. I heard of him 
in New York. And Page, our little, solemn Minerva of 
Dresden china?” 

“Oh, yes, Page is well, but you will hardly recognise 
her; such a young lady nowadays.” 

“And Mr. Court, ‘Landry’? I remember he al- 
ways impressed me as though he had just had his 
hair cut; and the Cresslers, and Mrs. Wessels, 
and——” 

“All well. Mrs. Cressler will be delighted to hear 
you are back. Yes, everybody is well.” 

“And, last of all, Mrs. Jadwin? But I needn’t ask; 
I can see how well and happy you are.” 

“And Mr. Corthell,” she queried, “is also well and 
happy?” 

“Mr. Corthell,” he responded, “is very well, and— 
tolerably—happy, thank-you. One has lost a few illu- 
sions, but has managed to keep enough to grow old on. 
One’s latter days are provided for.” 

2* 
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“T shouldn't imagine," she told him, “that one lost 
illusions in Tuscan gardens." 

*Quite right," he hastened to reply, smiling cheer- 
fully. *One lost no illusions in Tuscany. One went 
| there to cherish the few that yet remained. But,” he 
added, without change of manner, “one begins to believe 
that even a lost illusion can be very beautiful sometimes 


—even in Chicago." 
“I want you to dine with us," said Laura. “You’ve wc 
hardly met my husband, and I think you will like some 


| of our pictures. I will have all your old friends there, 
the Cresslers and Aunt Wess’ and all. When can you 
come?” 

“Oh, didn’t you get my note?" he asked. “I 
wrote you yesterday, asking if I might call to-night. 
You see, I am only in Chicago for a couple of days. I 
must go on to St. Louis to-morrow, and shall not be 
back for a week.” 

“Note? No, I’ve had no note from you. Oh, I 
know what happened. Curtis left in a hurry this + 
morning, and he swooped all the mail into his pocket 
the last moment. I knew some of my letters were 
with his. There’s where your note went. But, never 
mind, it makes no difference now that we’ve met. Yes, 
by all means, come to-night—to dinner. We're not a 
bit formal. Curtis won’t have it. We dine at six; and 
I'll try to get the others. Oh, but Page won't be there, 
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I forgot. She and Landry Court are going to have 
dinner with Aunt Wess', and they are all going to a 
lecture afterwards." 

The artist expressed his appreciation and accepted 
her invitation. 

*Do you know where we live?" she demanded. 
*You know we've moved since." 

“Yes, I know," he told her. “I made up my mind 
to take a long walk here in the Park this morning, and 
I passed your house on my way out. You see, I had 
to look up your address in the directory before writing. 
Your house awed me, I confess, and the style is sur- 
prisingly good." 

*But tell me," asked Laura, *you never speak of 
yourself, what have you been doing since you went 
away?" 

“Nothing. Merely idling, and painting a little, and 
studying some thirteenth century glass in Avignon and 
Sienna." 

* And shall you go back?" 

*Yes, I think so, in about a month. So soon as I 
have straightened out some little businesses of mine— 
which puts me in mind," he said, glancing at his watch, 
*that I have an appointment at eleven, and should be 
about it.” 

He said good-bye and left her, and Laura cantered 
homeward in high spirits; She was very glad that Cor- 
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thell had come back. She had always liked him. He 
not only talked well himself, but seemed to have the 
faculty of making her do the same. She remembered 
that in the old days, before she had met Jadwin, her 
mind and conversation, for undiscoverable reasons, had 
never been nimbler, quicker, nor more effective than 
when in the company of the artist. 

Arrived at home, Laura (as soon as she had looked 
up the definition of *pergola" in the dictionary) lost no 
time in telephoning to Mrs. Cressler. z 

“What,” this latter cried when she told her the 
news, “that Sheldon Corthell back again! Well, dear 
me, if he wasn't the last person in my mind. I do re- 
member the lovely windows he used to paint, and how 
refined and elegant he always was—and the loveliest 
hands and voice." 

*He's to dine with us to-night, and I want you and 
Mr. Cressler to come." 

*Oh, Laura, child, I just simply can't. Charlie's 
got a man from Milwaukee coming here to-night, and 
Ive got to feed him. Isn't it too provoking? I’ve got 
to sit and listen to those two, chattering commissions 
and percentages and all, when I might be hearing 
Sheldon Corthell talk art and poetry and stained glass. 
I declare, I never have any luck." 

At a quarter to six that evening Laura sat in the 
library, before the fireplace, in her black velvet dinner 
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gown, cutting the pages of a new novel, the ivory cutter 
as it turned and glanced in her hand appearing to be 
a mere prolongation of her slender fingers. But she 
was not interested in the book, and from time to time 
glanced nervously at the clock upon the mantel-shelf 
over her head. Jadwin was not home yet, and she 
was distressed at the thought of keeping dinner wait- 
ing. He usually came back from down town at five 
o'clock, and even earlier. To-day she had expected 
that quite possibly the business implied in the Liver- 
pool cable of the morning might detain him, but surely 
he should be home by now; and as the minutes passed 
she listened more and more anxiously for the sound of 
hoofs on the driveway at the side of the house. 

At five minutes of the hour, when Corthell was an- 
nounced, there was still no sign of her husband. But 
as she was crossing the hall on her way to the draw- 
ing-room, one of the servants informed her that Mr. 
Jadwin had just telephoned that he would be home in 
half an hour. 

«Is he on the telephone now?" she asked, quickly. 
“Where did he telephone from?” 

But it appeared that Jadwin had “hung up” with- 
out mentioning his whereabouts. 

“The buggy came home,” said the servant, “Mr. 
Jadwin told Jarvis not to wait. He said he would come 
in the street cars." 
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Laura reflected that she could delay dinner a half 
hour, and gave orders to that effect. 

*We shall have to wait a little" she explained to 
Corthell as they exchanged greetings in the drawing- 
room. “Curtis has some special business on hand to- 
day, and is half an hour late." 

They sat down on either side of the fireplace in the 
lofty apartment, with its sombre hangings of wine- 
coloured brocade and thick, muffling rugs, and for up- 
wards of three-quarters of an hour Corthell interested 
her with his description of his life in the cathedral 
towns of northern Italy. But at the end of that time 
dinner was announced. 


*Has Mr. Jadwin come in yet?" Laura asked of the 
servant. 

*No, madam." 

She bit her lip in vexation. 

“T can't imagine what can keep Curtis so late," she 
murmured. “Well,” she added, at the end of her re- 
sources, ^we must make the best of it. I think we will 
go in, Mr. Corthell, without waiting. Curtis must be 
here soon now." 

But, as a matter of fact, he was not. In the great 
dining-room, filled with a dull crimson light, the air just 
touched with the scent of lilies of the valley, Corthell 
and Mrs. Jadwin dined alone, 
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“T suppose," observed the artist, “that Mr. Jadwin 
is a very busy man." 

“Oh, no,” Laura answered. “His real estate, he 
says, runs itself, and, as a rule, Mr. Gretry manages 
most of his Board of Trade business. It is only occa- 
sionally that anything keeps him down town late. I 
scolded him this morning, however, about his speculat- 
ing, and made him promise not to do so much of it. 
I hate speculation. It seems to absorb some men so; 
and I don't believe it's right for a man to allow himself 
to become absorbed altogether in business." 

*Oh, why limit one's absorption to business?" re- 
plied Corthell, sipping his wine. “Is it right for one to 
be absorbed ‘altogether’ in anything—even in art, even 
in religion?” 

“Oh, religion, I don’t know,” she protested. 

“Isnt that certain contribution,’ he hazarded, 
“which we make to the general welfare, over and 
above our own individual work, isn’t that the essential? 
I suppose, of course, that we must hoe, each of us, his 
own little row, but it’s the stroke or two we give to our 
neighbour's row—don’t you think?—that helps most to 
cultivate the field.” 

“But doesn’t religion mean more than a stroke or 
two?” she ventured to reply. 

“Im not so sure,” he answered, thoughtfully. “If 
the stroke or two is taken from one’s own work in- 
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stead of being given in excess of it. One must do 
one's own hoeing?irst. "That's the foundation of things. 
A religion that would mean to be *altogether ab- 
sorbed’ in my neighbour's hoeing would be genuinely 
pernicious, surely. My row, meanwhile, would lie open 
to weeds." 

“But if your neighbour's row grew flowers?” 


“Unfortunately weeds grow faster than the flowers, - 


and the weeds of my row would spread until they 
choked and killed my neighbour's flowers, I am sure." 

“That seems selfish though," she persisted. *Sup- 
pose my neighbour were maimed or halt or blind? 
His poor little row would never be finished. My stroke 
or two would not help very much." 

“Yes, but every row lies between two others, you 
know. ‘The hoer on the far side of the cripple’s row 
would contribute a stroke or two as well as you. No,” 
he went on, *I am sure one's first duty is to do one's 
own work. It seems to me that a work accomplished 
benefits the whole world—the people—pro rata. If we 
help another at the expense of our work instead of in 
excess of it, we benefit only the individual, and, pro rata 
again, rob the people. A little good contributed by 
everybody to the race is of more, infinitely more, im- 
portance than a great deal of good contributed by one 
individual to another." 

“Yes,” she admitted, beginning at last to be con- 
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vinced, *I see what you mean. But one must think 
very large to see that. It never occurred to me be- 
fore. The individual—I, Laura Jadwin— counts for 
nothing. It is the type to which I belong that's im- 
portant, the mould, the form, the sort of composite 
photograph of hundreds of thousands of Laura Jad- 
wins. Yes," she continued, her brows bent, her mind 
hard at work, *what I am, the little things that dis- 
tinguish me from everybody else, those pass away very 
quickly, are very ephemeral. But the type Laura Jad- 
win, that always remains, doesn’t it? One must help 
building up only the permanent things. Then, let's 
see, the individual may deteriorate, but the type al- 
ways grows better. . . . Yes, I think one can say 
that." 

“At least the type never recedes,” he prompted. 

“Oh, it began good,” she cried, as though at a 
discovery, “and can never go back of that original 
good. Something keeps it from going below a certain 
point, and it is left to us to lift it higher and higher. 
No, the type can’t be bad. Of course the type is 
more important than the individual. And that some- 
thing that keeps it from going below a certain point is 
God.” 

“Or nature.” 

“So that God and nature,” she cried again, “work 
together? No, no, they are one and the same thing.” 
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“There, don't you see," he remarked, smiling back 
at her, “how simple it is?” 

*Oh-h," exclaimed Laura, with a deep breath, “isn’t 
it beautiful?” She put her hand to her forehead with 
a little laugh of deprecation, “My,” she said, “but 
those things make you think.” 

Dinner was over before she was aware of it, and 
they were still talking animatedly as they rose from the 
table. 

*We will have our coffee in the art gallery," Laura 
said, *and please smoke." 

He lit a cigarette, and the two passed into the great 
glass-roofed rotunda. 

“Here is the one I like best," said Laura, standing 
before the Bougereau. 

*Yes?" he queried, observing the picture thought- 
fully. “I suppose,” he remarked, “it is because it de- 
mands less of you than some others. I see what you 
mean. It pleases you because it satisfies you so easily. 
You can grasp it without any effort." 

*Oh, I don't know," she ventured. 

“Bougereau ‘fills a place.’ I know it," he answered. 
*But I cannot persuade myself to admire his art." 

“But,” she faltered, “I thought that Bougereau was 
considered the greatest—one of the greatest—his won- 
derful flesh tints, the drawing, and colouring—-—” 
“But I think you will see,” he told her, “if you think 
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about it, that for all there is 7z his picture—back of it 
—a fine hanging, a beautiful vase would have exactly 
the same value upon your wall Now, on the other 
hand, take this picture.” He indicated a small canvas 
to the right of the bathing nymphs, representing a twi- 
light landscape. 

*Oh, that one," said Laura. *We bought that here 
in America, in New York. It’s by a Western artist. I 
never noticed it much, I’m afraid." 

“But now look at it," said Corthel. “Don’t you 
know that the artist saw something more than trees 
and a pool and afterglow? He had that feeling of 
night coming on, as he sat there before his sketching 
easel on the edge of that little pool. He heard the 
frogs beginning to pipe, I’m sure, and the touch of the 
night mist was on his hands. And he was very lonely 
and even a little sad. In those deep shadows under 
the trees he put something of himself, the gloom and 
the sadness that he felt at the moment. And that little 
pool, still and black and sombre—why, the whole thing 
is the tragedy of a life full of dark, hidden secrets. 
And the little pool is a heart. No one can say how 
deep it is, or what dreadful thing one would find at the 
bottom, or what drowned hopes or what sunken ambi- 
tions. That’ little pool says one word as plain as if it 
were whispered in the ear—despair. Oh, yes, I prefer 
it to the nymphs." 
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“I am very much ashamed,” returned Laura, “that 
I could not see it all before for myself. But I see it 
now. It is better, of course. I shall come in here 
often now and study it. Of all the rooms in our 
house, this is the one I like best. But, I am afraid, 
it has been more because of the organ than of the pic- 
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d tures.” 

Corthell turned about. 

“Oh, the grand, noble organ,” he murmured. “I 
envy you this of all your treasures. May I play for you? 
Something to compensate for the dreadful, despairing 
little tarn of the picture.” 

“I should love to have you,” she told him. 

He asked permission to lower the lights, and step- 
ping outside the door an instant, pressed the buttons 
that extinguished all but a very few of them. After he 
had done this he came back to the organ and detached 
the self-playing “arrangement” without comment, and 

' seated himself at the console. 

h Laura lay back in a long chair close at hand. The 
i moment was propitious. The artist's profile silhouetted 
i itself against the shade of a light that burned at the 
i side of the organ, and that gave light to the keyboard. 
And on this keyboard, full in the reflection, lay his long, 
; slim hands. ‘They were the only things that moved in 
d the room, and the chords and bars of Mendelssohn's 
$ “Consolation” seemed, as he played, to flow, not from 
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the instrument, but, like some invisible ether, from his 
finger-tips themselves. 

“You hear," he said to Laura, “the effect of ques- 
tions and answer in this. The questions are pas- 
sionate and tumultuous and varied, but the answer 
is always the same, always calm and soothing and 
dignified." 

She answered with a long breath, speaking just above 
a whisper: 

* Oh, yes, yes, I understand." 

He finished and turned towards her a moment. 
*Possibly not a very high order of art," he said; *a 
little too ‘easy,’ perhaps, like the Bougereau, but * Con- 
solation' should appeal very simply and directly, after 
all. Do you care for Beethoven?” 

*[—]I am afraid—” began Laura, but he had con- 
tinued without waiting for her reply. 

“You remember this? The ‘Appassionata,’ the F 
minor sonata—just the second movement.” 

But when he had finished Laura begged him to 
continue. 

“Please go on,” she said. “Play anything. You 
can’t tell how I love it.” 

“Here is something I’ve always liked,” he answered, 
turning back to the keyboard. “It is the ‘Mephisto 
Walzer’ of Liszt. He has adapted it himself from his 
own orchestral score, very ingeniously. It is difficult to 
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render on the organ but I think you can get the idea 
of it.” As he spoke he began playing, his head very 
slightly moving to the rhythm of the piece. At the 
beginning of each new theme, and without interrupting 
his playing, he offered a word of explanation: 

“Very vivid and arabesque this, don’t you think? 
. .. And now this movement; isn’t it reckless and 
capricious, like a woman who hesitates and then takes — 
the leap? Yet there’s a certain nobility there, a feeling 
for ideals. You see it, of course. . . . And all the while 
this undercurrent of the sensual, and that feline, eager 
sentiment . .. and here, I think, is the best part of it, 
the very essence of passion, the voluptuousness that is a 
veritable anguish. . . . These long, slow rhythms, tortured, 
languishing, really dying. It reminds one of *Phédre'— 
‘Venus toute entière, and the rest of it; and Wagner 
has the same. You find it again in Isolde's motif con- 
tinually." 

Laura was transfixed, all but transported. Here was 
something better than Gounod and Verdi, something 
above and beyond the obvious one, two, three, one, 
two, three of the opera scores as she knew them and 
played them. Music she understood with an intuitive 
quickness; and those prolonged chords of Liszt's, heavy 
and clogged aud cloyed with passion, reached some 
hitherto untouched string within her heart, and with 
resistless power twanged it so that the vibration of it 
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shook her entire being, and left her quivering and 
breathless, the tears in her eyes, her hands clasped till 
the knuckles whitened. 

She felt all at once as though a whole new world 
were opened to her. She stood on Pisgah. And she 
was ashamed and confused at her ignorance of those 
things which Corthell tactfully assumed that she knew 
as a matter of course. What wonderful pleasures she 
had ignored! How infinitely removed from her had been 
the real world of art and artists of which Corthell was 
a part! Ah, but she would make amends now. No 
more Verdi and Bougereau. She would get rid of 
the “Bathing Nymphs.” Never, never again would she 
play the “Anvil Chorus.”  Corthell should select her 
pictures, and should play to her from Liszt and Beethoven 
that music which evoked all the turbulent emotion, all 
the impetuosity and fire and exaltation that she felt 
was hers, 

She wondered at herself. Surely, surely there were 
two Laura Jadwins. One calm and even and steady, 
loving the quiet life, loving her home, finding a pleasure 
in the duties of the housewife. This was the Laura 
who liked plain, homely, matter-of-fact Mrs. Cressler, 
who adored her husband, who delighted in Mr. Howell’s 
novels, who adjured society and the formal conventions, 
who went to church every Sunday, and who was afraid 
of her own elevator. 

The Pit, Il. 3 
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But at moments such as this she knew that there 
was another Laura Jadwin—the Laura Jadwin who might 
have been a great actress, who had a "temperament," 
who was impulsive. This was the Laura of the “grand 
manner,” who played the rôle of the great lady from 
room to room of her vast house, who read Meredith, 
who revelled in swift gallops through the park on jet- 
black, long-tailed horses, who affected black velvet, black . 
jet, and black lace in her gowns, who was conscious and 
proud of her pale, stately beauty—the Laura Jadwin, in 
fine, who delighted to recline in a long chair in the dim, 
beautiful picture-gallery and listen with half-shut eyes 
to the great golden organ thriling to the passion of 
Beethoven and Liszt. 

'The last notes of the organ sank and faded into 
silence—a silence that left a sense of darkness like that 
which follows upon the fight of a falling star, and after 
a long moment Laura sat upright, adjusting the heavy 
masses of her black hair with thrusts of her long, white 
fingers. She drew a deep breath. 

“Oh,” she said, “that was wonderful, wonderful. It 
is like a new language—no, it is like new thoughts, too 
fine for language." 

*[ have always believed so," he answered. “Of all 
the arts, music, to my notion, is the most intimate. At 
the other end of the scale you have architecture, which 
is an expression of and an appeal to the common multi- 
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tude, a whole people, the mass. Fiction and painting, 
and even poetry, are affairs of the classes, reaching 
the groups of the educated. But music—ah, that is 
different, it is one soul speaking to another soul. The 
composer meant it for you and himself. No one else 
has anything to do with it. Because his soul was heavy 
and broken with grief, or bursting with passion, or tor- 
tured with doubt, or searching for some unnamed ideal, 
he has come to you—-you of all the people in the world 
—with his message, and he tells you of his yearnings 
and his sadness, knowing that you will sympathise, know- 
ing that your soul has, like his, been acquainted with 
grief, or with gladness; and in the music his soul speaks 
to yours, beats with it, blends with it, yes, is even, 
spiritually, married to it.” 


And as he spoke the electrics all over the gallery 
flashed out in a sudden blaze, and Curtis Jadwin entered 
the room, crying out: 


“Are you here, Laura? By George, my girl, we pulled 
it off, and I’ve cleaned up five—hundred—thousand— 
dollars.” 


Laura and the artist faced quickly about, blinking 
at the sudden glare, and Laura put her hand over her 
eyes. 


“Qh, I didn’t mean to blind you,” said her hus- 
band as he came forward. “But I thought it wouldn’t 
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be appropriate to tell you the good news in the 
dark." 

Corthell rose, and for the first time Jadwin caught 
sight of him. 

“This is Mr. Corthell, Curtis" Laura said. “You 
remember him, of course?” 

*Why, certainly, certainly," declared Jadwin, shaking 
Corthell’s hand. “Glad to see you again. I hadn't an 
idea you were here" He was excited, elated, very 
talkative. “I guess I came in on you abruptly,” he 
observed. “They told me Mrs. Jadwin was in here, and 
I was full of my good news. By the way, I do re- 
member now. When I came to look over my mail on 
the way down town this morning, I found a note from 
you to my wife, saying you would call to-night. "Thought 
it was for me, and opened it before I found the mis- 
take." 

“I knew you had gone off with it,” said Laura. 

“Guess I must have mixed it up with my own mail 
this morning. I'd have telephoned you about it, Laura, 
but upon my word I've been so busy all day I clean 
forgot it. Ive let the cat out of the bag already, Mr. 
Corthell, and I might as well tell the whole thing now. 
I’ve been putting through a little deal with some Liver- 
pool fellows to-day, and I had to wait down town to get 
their cables to-night. You got my telephone, did you, 
Laura?" 
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“Yes, but you said then you'd be up in half an 
hour." 

“I know—I know. But those Liverpool cables didn't 
come till all hours. Well, as I was saying, Mr. Corthell, 
I had this deal on hand—it was that wheat, Laura, I was 
telling you about this morning—five million bushels of 
it, and I found out from my English agent that I could 
slam it right into a couple of fellows over there, if we 
could come to terms. We came to terms right enough. 
Some of that wheat I sold at a profit of fifteen cents on 
every bushel. My broker and I figured it out just now, 
before I started home, and, as I say, Pm a clean half 
million to the good. So much for looking ahead a little 
further than the next man." He dropped into a chair 
and stretched his arms wide. “Whoo! Pm tired, 
Laura. Seems as though Pd been on my feet all day. 
Do you suppose Mary, or Martha, or Maggie, or what- 
ever her name is, could rustle me a good strong cup of 
tea?” 

*Haven't you dined, Curtis?” cried Laura. 

“Oh, I had a stand-up lunch somewhere with Sam. 
But we were both so excited we might as well have 
eaten sawdust. Heigho, I sure am tired. It takes it 
out of you, Mr. Corthell, to make five hundred thousand 
in about ten hours.” 

“Indeed I imagine so,” assented the artist. Jadwin 
turned to his wife, and held her glance in his a moment. 
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He was full of triumph, full of the grim humour of the 
suddenly successful American. 

“Hey?” he said. “What do you think of that, 
Laura,” he clapped down his big hand upon his chair 
arm, “a whole half million—at one grab? Maybe they’ll 
say down there in La Salle Street now that I don’t know 
wheat. Why, Sam—that's Gretry my broker, Mr. Corthell, 
of Gretry, Converse & Co.—Sam said to me, Laura, 
to-night, he said, *J—they call me ‘J.’ down there, 
Mr. Corthell—‘J., I take off my hat to you. I thought 
you were wrong from the very first, but I guess you 
know this game better than I do.’ Yes, sir, that’s what 
he said, and Sam Gretry has been trading in wheat for 
pretty nearly thirty years. Oh, I knew it," he cried, 
with a quick gesture; *I knew wheat was going to go 
up. I knew it from the first, when all the rest of 'em 
laughed at me. I knew this European demand would 
hit us hard about this time. I knew it was a good 
thing to buy wheat; I knew it was a good thing to have 
special agents over in Europe. Oh, they'll all buy now 
—when I’ve showed 'em the way. Upon my word, I 
haven't talked so much in a month of Sundays. You 
must pardon me, Mr. Corthell. I don't make five hun- 
dred thousand every day." 

“But this is the last—isn't it?" said Laura. 

“Yes,” admitted Jadwin, with a quick, deep breath. 
“Im done now. No more speculating. Let someone 
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else have a try now. See if they can hold five million 
bushels till it’s wanted. My, my, I am tired—as I’ve 
said before. D’that tea come, Laura?” 

“What’s that in your hand?” she answered, smiling. 

Jadwin stared at the cup and saucer he held, 
whimsically. “Well, well" he exclaimed, “I must be 
flustered.” Corthell,” he declared between swallows, 
«take my advice. Buy May wheat. It'll beat art all 
hollow.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” returned the artist. “I should lose 
my senses if I won, and my money if I didn’t.” 

“That’s so. Keep out of it. It’s a rich man’s game. 
And at that, there’s no fun in it unless you risk more 
than you can afford to lose. Well, let’s not talk shop. 
You're an artist, Mr. Corthell What do you think of 
our house?” 

Later on, when they had said good-bye to Corthell, 
and when Jadwin was making the rounds of the library, * 
art gallery, and drawing-rooms—a nightly task which 
he never would intrust to the servants— turning down 
the lights and testing the window-fastenings, his wife 
said: i 

“And now you are out of it—for good." 

*[ don't own a grain of wheat,' he assured her. 
“Pye got to be out of it.” 

The next day he went down town for only two or 
three hours in the afternoon. But he did not go near 
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the Board of Trade building. He talked over a few 
business matters with the manager of his real estate 
office, wrote an unimportant letter or two, signed a few 
orders, was back at home by five o'clock, and in the 
evening took Laura, Page, and Landry Court to the 
theatre. 

After breakfast the next morning, when he had read 
his paper, he got up, and, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, looked across the table at his wife. 

“Well,” he said. “Now whatll we do?" _ 

She put down at once the letter she was reading. 

*Would you like to drive in the park?" she sug- 
gested. “It is a beautiful morning." 

*M—m-——-yes," he answered slowly. “All right. 
Let's drive in the park." 

But she could see that the prospect was not alluring 
to him. 

*No," she said, *no. I don't think you want to do 
that." 

“I don't think I do, either, he admitted. “The 
fact is, Laura, I just about know that park by 
heart. Is there anything good in the magazines this 
month?” 

She got them for him, and he installed himself 
comfortably in the library, with a box of cigars near at 
hand. 

“Ah,” he said, fetching a long breath as he settled 
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back in the deep-seated leather chair. “Now this is 
what I call solid comfort. Better than stewing and 
fussing about La Salle Street with your mind loaded 
down with responsibilities and all. This is my idea 
of life.” 

But an hour later, when Laura—who had omitted 
her ride that morning—looked into the room, he was 
not there. The magazines were helter-skeltered upon 
the floor and table, where he had tossed each one after 
turning the leaves. A servant told her that Mr. Jadwin 
was out in the stables. 

She saw him through the window, in a cap and 
great-coat, talking with the coachman and looking over 
one of the horses. But he came back to the house in 
a little while, and she found him in his smoking-room 
with a novel in his hand. 

“Oh, I read that last week,” she said, as she caught 
a glimpse of the title. “Isn’t it interesting? Don’t you 
think it is good?” 

“Oh—yes—pretty good," he admitted.  *Isn't it 
about time for lunch? Let's go to the matinée this 
afternoon, Laura. Oh, that's so, it’s Thursday; I for- 
got." 

“Let me read that aloud to you,” she said, reaching 
for the book. “I know youll be interested when you 
get farther along." i 

“Honestly, I don't think I would be," he declared. 
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*Tve looked ahead in it. It seems terribly dry. Do 
you know,” he said, abruptly, “if the law was off I'd go 
up to Geneva Lake and fish through the ice. Laura, 
how would you like to go to Florida?" 


“Oh, I tell you," she exclaimed. “Let’s go up to 
Geneva Lake over Christmas. We'll open up the house 
and take some of the servants along and have a house 
party." 

Eventually this was done. The Cresslers and the 
Gretrys were invited, together with Sheldon Corthell and 
Landry Court. Page and Aunt Wess' came as a matter 
of course. Jadwin brought up some of the horses and 
a couple of sleighs. On Christmas night they had'a 
great tree, and Corthell composed the words and music 
for a carol which had a great success. 


About a week later, two days after New Year's day, 
© when Landry came down from Chicago on the after- 
noon train, he was full of the tales of a great day on the 
Board of Trade. Laura, descending to the sitting-room, 
just before dinner, found a group in front of the fire- " 
| place, where the huge logs were hissing and crackling. 
$ Her husband and Cressler were there, and Gretry, who 
i had come down on an earlier train. Page sat near at 
hand, her chin on her palm, listening intently to Landry, 
l who held the centre of the stage for the moment. In 
i a far corner of the room Sheldon Corthell, in a dinner 
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coat and patent-leather pumps, a cigarette between his 
fingers, read a volume of Italian verse. 


“Tt was the confirmation of the failure of the Argen- 
tine crop that did it," Landry was saying; “that and 
the tremendous foreign demand. She opened steady 
enough at eighty-three, but just as soon as the gong 
tapped we began to get it. Buy, buy, buy. Everybody 
is in it now. The public are speculating. For one fel- 
low who wants to sell there are a dozen buyers. We 
had one of the hottest times I ever remember in the 
Pit this morning." 


Laura saw Jadwin's eyes snap. 


“I told you we'd get this, Sam," he said, nodding 
to the broker. 

*Oh, there's plenty of wheat," answered Gretry, 
easily. “Wait till we get dollar wheat—if we do—and 
see it come out. The farmers haven't sold it all yet. 
There's always an army of ancient hayseeds who have 
the stuff tucked away—in old stockings, I guess—and 
who'll dump it on you all right if you pay enough. 
There's plenty of wheat. I've seen it happen before. 
Work the price high enough, and, Lord, how they'll 
scrape the bins to throw it at you! You'd never guess 
from what out-of-the-way places it would come." 


t — *[ tell you, Sam,” retorted Jadwin, “the surplus of 
wheat is going out of the country-—and it's going fast. 
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And some of these shorts will have to hustle lively for 
it pretty soon." 

*'The Crookes gang, though," observed Landry, 
*seem pretty confident the market will break. I'm sure 
they were selling short this morning." 

“The idea," exclaimed Jadwin, incredulously, “the 
idea of selling short in face of this Argentine collapse, 
and all this Bull news from Europe!” 

“Oh, there are plenty of shorts," urged Gretry. 
“Plenty of them.” 

Try as he would, the echoes of the Ed of the 
Pit reached Jadwin at every hour of the day and night. 
The maelstrom there at the foot of La Salle Street 
was swirling now with a mightier rush than for years 
past. Thundering, its vortex smoking, it sent its whirl- 
ing far out over the country, from ocean to ocean, 
sweeping the wheat into its currents, sucking it in, and 
spewing it out again in the gigantic pulses of its ebb 
and flow. 

And he, Jadwin, who knew its every eddy, who 
could foretell its every ripple, was out of it. Inactive, 
he sat there idle while the clamour of the Pit swelled 
daily louder, and while other men, men of little minds, 
of narrow imaginations, perversely, blindly shut their 
eyes to the swelling of its waters, neglecting the chances 
which he would have known how to use with such large,’ 
such vast results. That mysterious event which long 
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ago he felt was preparing, was not yet consummated. 
The great Fact, the great Result which was at last to 
issue forth from all this turmoil was not yet achieved. 
Would it refuse to come until a master-hand, all power- 
ful, all daring, gripped the levers of the sluice-gates that 
controlled the crashing waters of the Pit? He did not 
know. Was it the moment for a chief? 

Was this upheaval a revolution that called aloud for 
its Napoleon? Would another, not himself, at last, 
seeing where so many shut their eyes, step into the 
place of high command? 

Jadwin chafed and fretted in his inaction. As the 
time when the house party should break up drew to 
its close, his impatience harried him like a gadfly. He 
took long drives over the lonely country roads, or 
tramped the hills or the frozen lake, thoughtful, pre- 
occupied. He still held his seat upon the Board of 
Trade. He still retained his agents in Europe. Each 
morning brought him fresh despatches, each evening’s 
paper confirmed his forecasts. 

“Oh, Pm out of it for good and all" he assured 
his wife. “But I know the man who could take 
up the whole jing-bang of that Crookes crowd in 
one hand and”—his large fist swiftly knotted as he 
spoke the words—“scrunch it up like an eggshell, by 
George." 

Landry Court often entertained Page with accounts 
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of the doings on the Board of Trade, and about a fort- 
night after the Jadwins had returned to their city home 
he called on her one evening and brought two or three 
of the morning's papers. 

“Have you seen this?" he asked. She shook her 
head. 

“Well,” he said, compressing his lips, and narrowing 
his eyes, “let me tell you, we are having pretty—lively— 
times—down. there on the Board these days. The whole 
country is talking about it.” 

He read her certain extracts from the newspapers 
he had brought. ‘The first article stated that recently a 
new factor had appeared in the Chicago wheat market. 
A “Bull” clique had evidently been formed, presumably 
of New York capitalists, who were ousting the Crookes 
crowd and were rapidly coming into control of the 
market. In consequence of this the price of wheat was 
again mounting. 

Another paper spoke of a combine of St. Louis 
firms who were advancing prices, bulling the market. 
Still a third said, at the beginning of a half-column 
article: : 

“Tt is now universally conceded that an Unknown 
Bull has invaded the Chicago wheat market since the 
beginning of the month, and is now dominating the 
entire situation. The Bears profess to have no fear of 
this mysterious enemy, but it is a matter of fact that a 
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multitude of shorts were driven ignominiously to cover 
on Tuesday last, when the Great Bull gathered in a 
long line of two million bushels in a single half hour. 
Scalping and eighth-chasing are almost entirely at an 
end, the smaller traders dreading to be caught on the 
horns of the Unknown. The new operator's identity 
has been carefully concealed, but whoever he is, he is a 
wonderful trader and is possessed of consummate nerve. 
It has been rumoured that he hails from New York, 
and is but one of a large clique who are inaugurating a 
Bull campaign. But our New York advices are emphatic 
in denying this report, and we can safely state that the 
Unknown Bull is a native, and a present inhabitant of 
the Windy City." 

Page looked up at Landry quickly, and he returned 
her glance without speaking. There was a moments 
silence. 

“T guess,” Landry hazarded, lowering his voice, “I 
guess we're both thinking of the same thing." 

*But I know he told my sister that he was going to 
stop all that kind of thing. What do you think?" 

“T hadn't ought to think anything." 

*Say *shouldn't think, Landry." 

*Shouldn't think, then, anything about it. My busi- 
ness is to execute Mr. Gretry's orders." 


*Well, I know this," said Page, “that Mr. Jadwin is 
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down town all day again. You know he stayed away 
for awhile." 

*Oh, that may be his real estate business that keeps 
him down town so much," replied Landry. 

“Laura is terribly distressed," Page went on. “I 
can see that. They used to spend all their evenings 
together in the library, and Laura would read aloud to 
him. But now he comes home so tired that sometimes 
he goes to bed at nine o'clock, and Laura sits there 
alone reading till eleven and twelve. But she's afraid, 
too, of the effect upon him. He's getting so absorbed. 
He don't care for literature now as he did once, or was 
beginning to when Laura used to read to him; and he 
never thinks of his Sunday-school And then, too, if 
you're to believe Mr. Cressler, there's a chance that he 
may lose if he is speculating again." 

But Landry stoutly protested: 

*Well, don't think for one moment that Mr. Curtis 
Jadwin is going to let anyone get the better of him. 
' There's no man—no, nor gang of men—could down 
him. He's head and shoulders above the biggest of 
them down there. I tell you he's Napoleonic. Yes, 
sir, that’s what he is, Napoleonic, to say the least. 
Page," he declared, solemnly, *he's the greatest man 
I’ve ever known.” 

Very soon after this it was no longer a secret to 
Laura Jadwin that her husband had gone back to the 
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wheat market, and that, too, with such impetuosity, 
such eagerness, that his rush had carried him to the 
very heart's heart of the turmoil. 

He was now deeply involved; his influence began to 
be felt. Not an important move on the part of the 
*Unknown Bull" the nameless mysterious stranger that 
was not duly noted and discussed by the entire world 
of La Salle Street. 

Almost his very first move, carefully guarded, 
executed with profoundest secrecy, had been to replace 
the five million bushels sold to Liverpool by five million 
more of the May option. This was in January, and 
all through February and all through the first days of 
March, while the cry for American wheat rose, insistent 
and vehement, from fifty cities and centres of eastern 
Europe; while the jam of men in the Wheat Pit grew 
ever more frantic, ever more furious, and while the im- 
passive hand on the great dial over the floor of the 
Board rose, resistless, till it stood at eighty-seven, he 
bought steadily, gathering in the wheat, calling for it, 
welcoming it, receiving full in the face and with opened 
arms the cataract that poured in upon the Pit from 
Iowa and Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota, from the 
dwindling bins of Illinois and the fast-emptying elevators 
of Kansas and Missouri. 

Then, squarely in the midst of the commotion, at a 
time when Curtis Jadwin owned some ten million 
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bushels of May wheat, fell the Government report on the 
visible supply. 

“Well,” said Jadwin, “what do you think of it?” 

He and Gretry were in the broker's private room in 
the offices of Gretry, Converse & Co. They were study- 
ing the report of the Government as to the supply of 
wheat, which had just been published in the editions of 
the evening papers. It was very late in the afternoon 
of a lugubrious March day. Long since the gas and 
electricity had been lighted in the office, while in the 
streets the lamps at the corners were reflected down- 
ward in long shafts of light upon the drenched pave- 
ments. From the windows of the room one could see 
directly up La Salle Street. The cable cars, as they 
made the turn into or out of the street at the corner of 
Monroe, threw momentary glares of red and green 
lights across the mists of rain, and filled the air con- 
tinually with the jangle of their bells. Further on one 
caught a glimpse of the Court House rising from the 
pavement like a rain-washed cliff of black basalt, picked 
out with winking lights, and beyond that, at the extreme 
end of the vista, the girders and cables of the La Salle 
Street bridge. 

The sidewalks on either hand were encumbered with 
the “six o'clock crowd” that poured out incessantly 
from the street entrances of the office buildings. It 
was a crowd almost entirely of men, and they moved 
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only in one direction, buttoned to the chin in rain-coats, 
their umbrellas bobbing, their feet scuffling through the 
little pools of wet in the depressions of the sidewalk. 
They streamed from out the brokers’ offices and com- 
mission houses on either side of La Salle Street, con- 
tinually, unendingly, moving with the dragging sluggish- 
ness of the fatigue of a hard day’s work. Under that 
grey sky and blurring veil of rain they lost their in- 
dividualities, they became conglomerate—a mass, slow- 
moving, black. All day long the torrent had seethed 
and thundered through the street—the torrent that 
swirled out and back from that vast Pit of roaring 
within the Board of Trade. Now the Pit was stilled, 
the sluice-gates of the torrent locked, and from out the 
thousands of offices, from out the Board of Trade it- 
self, flowed the black and sluggish lees, the lifeless 
dregs that filtered back to their level for a few hours’ 
stagnation, till in the morning, the whirlpool revolving 
once more, should again suck them back into its 
vortex. 

The rain fell uninterruptedly. There was no wind. 
The cable cars jolted and jostled over the tracks with 
a strident whir of vibrating window glass. In the street, 
immediately in front of the entrance to the Board of 
Trade, a group of pigeons, garnet-eyed, trim, with coral- 
coloured feet and iridescent breasts, strutted and flut- 
tered, pecking at the handfuls of wheat that a porter 
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threw them from the windows of the floor of the 
Board. 

“Well,” repeated Jadwin, shifting with a movement 
of his lips his unlit cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth, *well, what do you think of it?" 

'The broker, intent upon the figures and statistics, 
replied only by an indefinite movement of the head. 

“Why, Sam,” observed Jadwin, looking up from the 
paper, *there's less than a hundred million bushels in the 
farmers hands. . . . That's awfully small. - Sam, that's 
awfully small." 

“Tt ain’t, as you might say, colossal,” admitted 
Gretry. 

There was a long silence while the two men studied 
the report still further. Gretry took a pamphlet of 
statistics from a pigeon-hole of his desk, and compared 
certain figures with those mentioned in the report. 

Outside the rain swept against the windows with the 
subdued rustle of silk. A newsboy raised a Gregorian 
chant as he went down the street. 

“By George, Sam," Jadwin said again, “do you 
know that a whole pile of that wheat has got to go to 
Europe before July? How have the shipments been?" 

“About five millions a week.” 

“Why, think of that, twenty millions a month, and 
it’s—let’s see, April, May, June, July—four months be- 
fore a new crop. Eighty million bushels will go out of 
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the country in the next four months—eighty million 
out of less than a hundred millions." 

“Looks that way," answered Gretry. 

*Here," said Jadwin, *let's get some figures. Let's 
get a squint on the whole situation. Got a ‘Price Cur- 
rent! here? Let's find out what the stocks are in 
Chicago. I don't believe the elevators are exactly burst- 
ing, and, say," he called after the broker, who had 
started for the front office, “say, find out about the 
primary receipts, and the Paris and Liverpool stocks. 
Bet you what you like that Paris and Liverpool together 
couldn't show ten million to save their necks." 

*In a few moments Gretry was back again, his 
hands full of pamplets and “trade” journals. 

By now the offices were quite deserted. The last 
clerk had gone home. Without, the neighbourhood 
was emptying rapidly. Only a few stragglers hurried 
over the glistening sidewalks; only a few lights yet 
remained in the façades of the tall, grey office build- 
ings. And in the widening silence the cooing of the 
| pigeons on the ledges and window-sills of the Board 
of Trade Building made itself heard with increasing dis- 
tinctness. 

Before Gretry's desk the two men leaned over the 
litter of papers. The broker's pencil was in his hand, 
and from time to time he figured rapidly on a sheet of 
note-paper. 
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* And," observed Jadwin after awhile, *and you see 
how the millers up here in the Northwest have been 
grinding up all the grain in sight. Do you see that?" 

“Yes,” said Gretry, then he added, “navigation will 
be open in another month up there in the straits." 

“That’s so, too,” exclaimed Jadwin, “and what 
wheat there is here will be moving out. Id forgotten 
that point. Ain't you glad you aren't short of wheat 
these days?" 

“There’s plenty of fellows that are, though,” returned 
Gretry. “I’ve got a lot of short wheat on my books— 
a lot of it." 

All at once as Gretry spoke Jadwin started, and 
looked at him with a curious glance. E 

“You have, hey?" he said. “There are a lot of 
fellows who have sold short?” 

“Oh, yes, some of Crookes’ followers—yes, quite a 
lot of them." 

Jadwin was silent a moment, tugging at his mustache. 
Then suddenly he leaned forward, his finger almost in 
Gretry's face. 

*Why, look here," he cried. *Don't you see? Don't 
you see——” 

*See what?" demanded the broker, puzzled at the 
other's vehemence. 

Jadwin loosened his collar with a forefinger. 

“Great Scott! Pll choke in a minute. See what? 
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Why, I own ten million bushels of this wheat already, 
and Europe will take eighty million out of the country. 
Why, there ain't going to be any wheat left in Chicago 
by May! If I get in now and buy a long line of cash 
wheat, where are all these fellows who've sold short 
going to get it to deliver to me? Say, where are they 
going to get it? Come on now, tell me, where are they 
going to get it?" 

Gretry laid down his pencil and stared at Jadwin, 
looked long at the papers on his desk, consulted his 
pencilled memoranda, then thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, with a long breath. Bewildered, and as if 
stupefied, he gazed again into Jadwin’s face. 

*My God!" he murmured at last. 

“Well, where are they going to get it?" Jadwin 
cried once more, his face suddenly scarlet. 

*].," faltered the broker, “J., I—I'm damned if I 
know." 

And then, all in the same moment, the two men 
were on their feet. The event which all those past 
eleven months had been preparing was suddenly con- 
summated, suddenly stood revealed, as though a veil 
had been ripped asunder, as though an explosion had 
crashed through the air upon them, deafening, blind- 
ing. 

Jadwin sprang forward, gripping the broker by the 
shoulder. 
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“Sam,” he shouted, “do you know—great God!— 
do you know what this means? Sam, we can corner 
the market!” 


II. 


ON that particular morning in April, the trading 
around the Wheat Pit on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade began practically a full five minutes 
ahead of the stroke of the gong; and the throng of 
brokers and clerks that surged in and about the Pit 
itself was so great that it overflowed and spread out 
over the floor between the wheat and corn pits, ousting 
the traders in oats from their traditional ground. The 
market had closed the day before with May wheat at 
ninety-eight and five-eighths, and the Bulls had prophe- 
sied and promised that the magic legend “Dollar wheat” 
would be on the Western Union wires before another 
twenty-four hours. 

The indications pointed to a lively morning’s work. 
Never for an instant during the past six weeks had the 
trading sagged or languished. The air of the Pit was 
surcharged with a veritable electricity; it had the effer- 
vescence of champagne, or of a mountain-top at sunrise. 
It was buoyant, thrilling. 

The “Unknown Bull” was to all appearance still in 
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control; the whole market hung upon his horns; and 
from time to time one felt the sudden upward thrust, 
powerful, tremendous, as he flung the wheat up 
another notch. The *tailers"—the little Bulls—were 
radiant In the dark, they hung hard by their unseen 
and mysterious friend who daily, weekly, was making 
them richer. The Bears were scarcely visible. The 
Great Bull in a single superb rush had driven them 
nearly out of the Pit. Growling, grumbling they had 
retreated, and only at distance dared so much as to 
bare a claw. Just the formidable lowering of the Great 
Bull’s frontlet sufficed, so it seemed, to check their 
every move of aggression or resistance. And all the 
while, Liverpool, Paris, Odessa, and Buda-Pesth 
clamoured ever louder and louder for the grain that 
meant food to the crowded streets and barren farms of 
Europe. 

A few moments before the opening Charles Cressler 
was in the public room, in the southeast corner of the 
building, where smoking was allowed, finishing his 
morning’s cigar. But as he heard the distant striking 
of the gong, and the roar of the Pit as it began to get 
under way, with a prolonged rumbling trepidation like 
the advancing of a great flood, he threw his cigar away 
and stepped out from the public room to the main floor, 
going on towards the front windows. At the sample 
tables he filled his pockets with wheat, and once at the 
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windows raised the sash and spread the pigeons’ break- 
fast on the granite ledge. 

While he was watching the confused fluttering of 
flashing wings, that on the instant filled the air in front 
of the window, he was all at once surprised to hear a 
voice at his elbow, wishing him good-morning. 

“Seem to know you, don't they?” 

Cressler turned about. 

“Oh,” he said. “Hullo, hullo—yes, they know me 
all right. Especially that red and white-hen. She's 
got a lame wing since yesterday, and if I don't 
watch, the others would drive her off The pouter 
brute yonder, for instance. He's a regular pirate. 
Wants all the wheat himself. Don’t ever seem to get 
enough." 

“Well,” observed the newcomer, laconically, “there 
are others." 

'The man who spoke was about forty years of age. 
His name was Calvin Hardy Crookes. He was very 
small and very slim. His hair was yet dark, and his 
face-—smooth-shaven and triangulated in shape, like a 
cat’s—was dark as well. The eyebrows were thin and 
black, and the lips too were thin and were puckered a 
little, like the mouth of a tight-shut sack. The face was 
secretive, impassive, and cold. 

The man himself was dressed like a dandy. His 
coat and trousers were of the very newest fashion. He 
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wore a white waistcoat, drab gaiters, a gold watch and 


chain, a jewelled scarf pin, and a seal ring. From the 
top pocket of his coat protruded the finger-tips of a pair 
of unworn red gloves. k 


“Yes,” continued Crookes, unfolding a brand-new 

pocket handkerchief as he spoke. “There are others— | 

| who never know when they've got enough wheat.” 

“Oh, you mean the ‘Unknown Bull’ ” | 

+ “I mean the unknown damned fool,” returned 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Crookes placidly. 
There was not a trace of the snob about Charles 
Cressler. No one could be more democratic. But at 
the same time, as this interview proceeded, he could not 
fight down nor altogether ignore a certain qualm of 
gratified vanity. Had the matter risen to the realm of 
his consciousness, he would have hated himself for this. 
But it went no further than a vaguely felt increase of 
self-esteem. He seemed to feel more important in his 
own eyes; he would have liked to have his friends see 
a him just now talking with this man. “Crookes was 
| saying to-day—” he would observe when next he met l 
| an acquaintance. For C. H. Crookes was conceded to 
! be the “biggest man” in La Salle Street. Not even 
the growing importance of the new and mysterious Bull 
could quite make the market forget the Great Bear. 
Inactive during all this trampling and goring in the Pit, 
there were yet those who, even as they strove against 
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the Bull, cast uneasy glances over their shoulders, 
wondering why the Bear did not come to the help of 
his own. 

*Well, yes," admitted Cressler, combing his short 
beard, *yes, he is a fool." 

The contrast between the two men was extreme. 
Each was precisely what the other was not. The one, 
long, angular, loose-jointed; the other, tight, trig, small, 
and compact. The one osseous, the other sleek; the 
one stoop-shouldered, the other erect as a. corporal of 
infantry. 

But as Cressler was about to continue Crookes put 
his chin in the air. 

“Hark!” he said. “What’s that?” 

For from the direction of the Wheat Pit had come 
a sudden and vehement renewal of tumult. The traders 
as one man were roaring in chorus. There were cheers; 
hats went up into the air. On the floor by the lowest 
step two brokers, their hands trumpet-wise to their 
mouths, shouted at top voice to certain friends at a 
distance, while above them, on the topmost step of the 
Pit, a half-dozen others, their arms at fullest stretch, 
threw the hand signals that interpreted the fluctuations 
in the price, to their associates in the various parts of 
the building. Again and again the cheers rose, violent 
hip-hip-hurrahs and tigers, while from all corners and 
parts of the floor men and boys came scurrying up. 
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Visitors in the gallery leaned eagerly upon the railing. 
Over in the provision pit, trading ceased for the moment, 
and all heads were turned towards the commotion of the 
wheat traders. 

* Ah," commented Crookes, *they did get it there at 
last." 

For the hand on the dial had suddenly jumped 
another degree, and not a messenger boy, not a porter, 
not a janitor, none whose work or life brought him in 
touch with the Board of Trade, that did not feel the 
thrill. The news flashed out to the world on a 
hundred telegraph wires; it was called to a hundred of- 
fices across the telephone lines. From every doorway, 
even, as it seemed, from every window of the building, 
spreading thence all over the city, the State, the North- 
west, the entire nation, sped the magic words, *Dollar 
wheat." 

Crookes turned to Cressler. 

“Can you lunch with me to-day—at Kinsley's? Td 
like to have a talk with you." 

And as soon as Cressler had accepted the invitation, 
Crookes, with a succinct hod, turned upon his heel and 
walked away. 

At Kinsley’s that day, in a private room on the 
second floor, Cressler met not only Crookes, but his 
associate Sweeny, and another gentleman by the name 
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of Freye, the latter one of his oldest and best-liked 
friends. 

Sweeny was an Irishman, florid, flamboyant, talka- 
tive, who spoke with a faint brogue, and who tagged 
every observation, argument, or remark with the phrase, 
“Do you understand me, gen’lemen?” Freye, a 
German-American, was a quiet fellow, very hand- 
some, with black side whiskers and a humorous, twink- 
ling eye. The three were members of the Board of 
Trade, and were always associated with the Bear forces. 
Indeed, they could be said to be its leaders. Between 
them, as Cressler afterwards was accustomed to say, 
“They could have bought pretty much all of the West 
Side.” 

And during the course of the luncheon these three, 
with a simplicity and a directness that for the moment 
left Cressler breathless, announced that they were pre- 
paring to drive the Unknown Bull out of the Pit, and 


asked him to become one of the clique. 


Crookes, whom Cressler intuitively singled out as the 
leader, did not so much as open his mouth till Sweeny 
had talked himself breathless, and all the preliminaries 
were out of the way. Then he remarked, his eye as 
lifeless as the eye of a fish, his voice as expressionless 
as the voice of Fate itself: 

“T don't know who the big Bull is, and I don't care 
a curse. But he don’t suit my book. I want him out 
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of the market. We've let him have his way now for 
three or four months. We figured we'd let him run to 
the dollar mark. 'The May option closed this morn- 
ing at a dollar and an eighth. . . . Now we take hold.” 

“But,” Cressler hastened to object, “you forget—I’m 
not a speculator.” 

Freye smiled, and tapped his friend on the arm. 

*[ guess, Charlie," he said, “that there won't be 
much speculating about this." 

“Why, gen’lemen,” cried Sweeny, brandishing a fork, 
“were going to sell him right out o' the market, so we 
are. Simply flood out the son-of-a-gun—you understand 
me, gen’lemen?” 

Cressler shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. “No, you must count me out. 
I quit speculating years ago. And, besides, to sell short 
on this kind of market—I don’t need to tell you what 
you risk." 

“Risk hell!” muttered Crookes. 

“Well, now, Pll explain to you, Charlie," began 
Freye. 

The other two withdrew a little from the conversation. 
Crookes, as ever monosyllabic, took himself off in a little 
while, and Sweeny, his chair tipped back against the 
wall, his hands clasped behind his head, listened to Freye 
explaining to Cressler the plans of the proposed clique 
and the lines of their attack, 
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He talked for nearly an hour and a half, at the end 
of which time the lunch table was one litter of papers— 
letters, contracts, warehouse receipts, tabulated statistics, 
and the like. 

*Well," said Freye, at length, *well, Charlie, do you 
see the game? What do you think of it?" 

“Its about as ingenious a scheme as I ever heard 
of, Billy" answered Cressler. “You can't lose, with 
Crookes back of it." 

“Well, then, we can count you in, hey?" 

“Count nothing," declared Cressler, stoutly. “I 
don't speculate." 

*But have you thought of this?" urged Freye, and 
went over the entire proposition, from a fresh point of 
view, winding up with the exclamation: *Why, Charlie, 
we're going to make our everlasting fortunes." 

“I don't want any everlasting fortune, Billy Freye,” 
protested Cressler. “Look here, Bill. You must re- 
member I’m a pretty old cock. You boys are all 
youngsters. ve got a little money left and a little 
business, and I want to grow old quiet-like. I had my . 
fling, you know, when you boys were in knickerbockers. 
Now you let me keep out of all this. You get someone 
else." x 

“No, we'll be jiggered if we do,” exclaimed Sweeny. 
“Say, are ye scared we can’t buy that trade journal? 
Why, we have it in our pocket, so we have. D’ye 
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think Crookes, now, couldn't make Bear sentiment with 
the public, with just the lift o' one forefinger? Why, 
he owns most of the commercial columns of the dailies 
already. D'ye think he couldn't swamp that market 
with sellin’ orders in the shorter end o' two days? 
D'ye think we won't all hold together, now? Is that 
the bug in the butter? Sure, now, listen. Let me tell 
you——” 

“You can’t tell me anything about this scheme that 
you've not told me before,” declared Cressler. “You'll 
win, of course. Crookes & Co. are like Rothschild— 
earthquakes couldn’t budge ’em. But I promised myself 
years ago to keep out of the speculative market, and I 
mean to stick by it.” 

“Oh, get on with you, Charlie,” said Freye, good- 
humouredly, “you’re scared.” 

“Of what,” asked Cressler, “speculating? You bet 
I am, and when you're as old as I am, and have been 
through three panics, and have known what it meant 
to have a corner bust under you, you'l be scared of 
speculating too." 

*But suppose we can prove to you," said Sweeny, 
all at once, *that we're not speculating—that the other 
fellow, this fool Bull is doing the speculating?” 

“Pll go into anything in the way of legitimate 
trading," answered Cressler, getting up from the table. 
*You convince me that your clique is not a speculative 
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clique, and I'll come in. But I don't see how your 
deal can be anything else." 

*Will you meet us here to-morrow?" asked Sweeny, 
as they got into their overcoats. 

“Tt won't do you any good,” persisted Cressler. 

*Well, will you meet us just the same?" the other 
insisted. And in the end Cressler accepted. 

On the steps of the restaurant they parted, and the 
two leaders watched Cressler’s broad, stooped shoulders 
disappear down the street. 

“He’s as good as in already,” Sweeny declared. 
“Pll fix him to-morrow. Once a speculator, always a 
speculator. He was the cock of the cow-yard in his 
day, and the thing is in the blood. He gave himself 
clean, clean away when he let out he was afraid o' 
speculating. You can’t be afraid of anything that ain't 
got a hold on you. Y? understand me, now?” 

*Well" observed Freye, *we've got to get him 
im? 

“Talk to me about that now," Sweeny answered. 
“Im new to some parts o' this scheme o' yours yet. 


Why is Crookes so keen on having him in? I’m not 
so keen. We could get along without him. He ain't 
so god-awful rich, y’ know." 

*No, but he's a solid, conservative cash grain 
man," answered Freye, *who hasn't been associated 
with speculating for years. Crookes has got to have 
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that element in the clique before we can approach 
Stires & Co. We may have to get a pile of money 
from them, and they're apt to be scary and cautious. 
Cressler being in, do you see, gives the clique a sub- 
stantial, conservative character. You let Crookes manage 
it. He knows his business.” 

*Say," exclaimed Sweeny, an idea occurring to him, 
“I thought Crookes was going to put us wise to-day. 
He must know by now who the Big Bull is." 

*No doubt he does know," answered the other. 
*He'l tell us when he's ready. But I think I could 
copper the individual. There was a great big jag of 
wheat sold to Liverpool a little while ago through 
Gretry, Converse & Co., who've been acting for Curtis 
Jadwin for a good many years." 

“Oh, Jadwin, hey? Hi! we're after big game now, 
Im thinking." 

“But look here," warned Freye. Here's a point. 
Cressler is not to know by the longest kind of chalk; 
anyhow not until he's so far in, he can't pull out. He 
and Jadwin are good friends, I’m told. Hello, it's 
raining a little. Well, I’ve got to be moving. See you 
at lunch to-morrow." 

As Cressler turned into La Salle Street the light 
sprinkle of rain suddenly swelled to a deluge, and he 
had barely time to dodge into the portico of the Illinois 
Trust to escape a drenching. All the passers-by close 
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at hand were making for the same shelter, and among 
these Cressler was surprised to see Curtis Jadwin, who 
came running up the narrow lane from the café entrance 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

“Hello! Hello, J.’ he cried, when his friend came 
panting up the steps, “as the whale said: to Jonah, 
*Come in out of the wet.' " 

The two friends stood a moment under the portico, 
their coat collars turned up, watching the scurrying in 
the street. 

“Well,” said Cressler, at last, “I see we got ‘dollar 
wheat’ this morning.” 

“Yes,” answered Jadwin, nodding, “ ‘dollar wheat.’ " 

“T suppose,” went on Cressler, “I suppose you are 
sorry, now that you’re not in it any more.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Jadwin, nibbling off the end of a 
cigar. “No, I’m—lI’m just as well out of it." 

“And it’s for good and all this time, eh?” 

“For good and all.” 

“Well,” commented Cressler, “someone else has 
begun where you left off, I guess. This Unknown Bull, 
I mean. All the boys are trying to find out who he is. 
Crookes, though, was saying to me—Cal Crookes, you 
know—he was saying he didn’t care who he was. 
Crookes is out of the market, too, I understand—and 
means to keep out, he says, till the Big Bull gets tired. 
Wonder who the Big Bull is,” 
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“Oh, there isn't any Big Bull,” blustered Jadwin. 
*'There's simply a lot of heavy buying, or maybe there 
might be a ring of New York men operating through 
Gretry. I don't know; and I guess I’m like Crookes, 
I don't care—now that I’m out of the game. Real 
estate is too lively now to think of anything else; keeps 
me on the keen jump early and late. I tell you what, 
Charlie, this city isn't half grown yet. And do you 
know, I’ve noticed another thing—cities grow to the 
westward. I’ve got a building and loan association 
going, out in the suburbs on the West Side, that's a 
dandy. Well, looks as though the rain had stopped. 
Remember me to madam. So long, Charlie." 

On leaving Cressler Jadwin went on to his offices in 
The Rookery, close at hand. But he had no more than 
settled himself at his desk, when he was called up on 
his telephone. 

“Hello!” said a small, dry transformation of Gre- 
try's voice. *Hello, is that you, J.? Well, in the matter 
of that cash wheat in Duluth, Pve bought that for 
you." 

“All right," answered Jadwin, then he added, “I 
guess we had better have a long talk now." 

“I was going to propose that,” answered the broker. 
*Meet me this evening at seven at the Grand Pacific. 
It's just as well that we're not seen together nowadays. 
Don't ask for me, Go right into the smoking-room, 
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Pll be there. And, by the way, I shall expect a reply 
from Minneapolis about half-past five this afternoon. I 
would like to be able to get at you at once when that 
comes in. Can you wait down for that?" 

“Well, I was going home," objected Jadwin. “I 
wasn't home to dinner last night, and Mrs. Jad- 
win——” 

“This is pretty important, you know,” warned the 
broker. “And if I call you up on your residence tele- 
phone, there’s always the chance of somebody cutting 
in and overhearing us.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” assented Jadwin. “Pll call 
it a day. Pll get home for luncheon to-morrow. It can't 
be helped. By the way, I met Cressler this afternoon, 
Sam, and he seemed sort of suspicious of things, to me 
—as though he had an inkling—~—” 

“Better hang up,” Came back the broker's voice. 
“Better hang up, J. "here's big risk telephoning like 
this. Pil see you to-night. Good-bye.” 

And so it was that about half an hour later Laura 
was called to the telephone in the library. 

“Oh, not coming home at all to-night?” she cried 
blankly in response to Jadwin’s message. 

“Tt’s just impossible, old girl," he answered. 

“But why?” she insisted. 

“Oh, business; this building and loan association of 
mine," 
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*Oh, I know it can't be that. 
Mr. Gretry manage your— —" 
But at this point Jadwin, the warning of Gretry still 
fresh in his mind, interrupted quickly: 
“I must hang up now, Laura. Good-bye. Pll see 
you to-morrow noon and explain it all to you. Good- | 


Why don't you let 


bye..:.. Laura... ; . Hello!) . .., Are you there yet?3 .. 
Hello, hello!” 

But Jadwin had heard in the receiver the rattle and 
click as of a tiny door closing. The receiver was silent | 
and dead; and he knew that his wife, disappointed and 
angry, had *hung up" without saying good-bye. | 

The days passed. Soon another week had gone by. 

The wheat market steadied down after the dollar mark 
was reached, and for a few days a calmer period inter- 
vened. Down beneath the surface, below the ebb and 
flow of the currents, the great forces were silently at 
work reshaping: the “situation.” Millions of dollars 
were beginning to be set in motion to govern the mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat. At the end of the third week 
of the month Freye reported to Crookes that Cressler 
was “in,” and promptly negotiations were opened be- 
tween the clique and the great banking house of the 
Stires. But meanwhile Jadwin and Gretry, foreseeing 
no opposition, realising the incalculable advantage that 
their knowledge of the possibility of a “corner” gave 
them, were, quietly enough, gathering in the grain, 
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As early as the end of March Jadwin, as incidental to 
his contemplated corner of May wheat, had bought up 
a full half of the small supply of cash wheat in Duluth, 
Chicago, Liverpool and Paris—some twenty million 
bushels; and against this had sold short an equal 
amount of the July option. Having the actual wheat 
in hand he could not lose. . If wheat went up, his twenty 
million bushels were all the more valuable; if it went 
down, he covered his short sales at a profit. And all 
the while, steadily, persistently, he bought May wheat, 
till Gretry's book showed him to be possessed of over 
twenty million bushels of the grain deliverable for that 
month. 

But all this took not only his every minute of time, 
but his every thought, his every consideration. He who 
had only so short awhile before considered the amount 
of five million bushels burdensome, demanding careful 
attention, was now called upon to watch, govern, and 

` control the tremendous forces latent in a line of forty 
million. At times he remembered the Curtis Jadwin of 
the spring before his marriage, the Curtis Jadwin who 
had sold a pitiful million on the strength of the news of 
the French import duty, and had considered the deal 
“big.” Well, he was a different man since that time. 
Then he had been suspicious of speculation, had feared 
it even. Now he had discovered that there were in him 
powers, capabilities, and a breadth of grasp hitherto un- 
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suspected. He could control the Chicago wheat market; 

and the man who could do that might well call himself | 

*great," without presumption. He knew that he over- 

topped them all—Gretry, the Crookes gang, the arrogant, 

sneering Bears, all the men of the world of the Board 

of Trade. He was stronger, bigger, shrewder than 

them all A few days now would show, when they 

would all wake to the fact that wheat, which they had 

promised to deliver before they had it in hand, was not | 

to be got except from him—and at whatever price he 

chose to impose. He could exact from them a hundred 

dollars a bushel if he chose, and they must pay him the 

price or become bankrupts. | 
By now his mind was upon this one great fact— 

May Wheat—continually. It was with him the instant 

he woke in the morning. It kept him company during | 

his hasty breakfast; in the rhythm of his horses’ hoofs, | 

as the team carried him down town he heard, “Wheat— 

wheat—wheat, wheat—wheat— wheat." No sooner did 

he enter La Salle Street, than the roar of traffic came to 

his ears as the roar of the torrent of wheat which drove 

through Chicago from the Western farms to the mills 

and bakeshops of Europe. There at the foot of the 

street the torrent swirled once upon itself, forty million 

strong, in the eddy which he told himself he mastered. | 

The afternoon waned, night came on. The day's busi- 

ness was to be gone over; the morrow's campaign was 
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to be planned; little, unexpected side issues, a score of 
them, a hundred of them, cropped out from hour to 
hour; new decisions had to be taken each minute. At 
dinner time he left the office, and his horses carried 
him home again, while again their hoofs upon the asphalt 
beat out unceasingly the monotone of the one refrain, 
*Wheat—wheat—wheat, wheat—wheat—wheat.” At 
dinner table he could not eat. Between each course he’ 
found himself going over the day’s work, testing it, 
questioning himself, “Was this rightly done?” “Was 
that particular decision sound?” “Is there a loophole 
here?” “Just what was the meaning of that despatch?” 
After the meal the papers, contracts, statistics and reports 
which he had brought with him in his Gladstone bag 
were to be studied. As often as not Gretry called, and 
the two, shut in the library, talked, discussed, and 
planned till long after midnight. 

Then at last, when he had shut the front door upon 
his lieutenant and turned to face the empty, silent house, 
came the moment’s reaction. The tired brain flagged 
and drooped; exhaustion, like a weight of lead, hung 
upon his heels. But somewhere a hall clock struck, a 
single, booming note, like a gong—like the signal that 
would unchain the tempest in the Pit to-morrow morn- 
ing. Wheat—wheat—wheat, wheat—wheat—wheat! In- 
stantly the jaded senses braced again, instantly the 
wearied mind sprang to its post. He turned out the 
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lights, he locked the front door. Long since the great 
house was asleep. In the cold, dim silence of the 
earliest dawn Curtis Jadwin went to bed, only to lie 
awake, staring up into the darkness, planning, devising 
new measures, reviewing the day's doings, while the 
faint tides of blood behind the eardrums murmured 
ceaselessly to the overdriven brain, “Wheat—wheat— 
wheat, wheat—wheat— wheat. Forty million bushels, 
forty million, forty million." 

Whole days now went by when he saw his wife only 
at breakfast and at dinner. At times she was angry, 
hurt, and grieved that he should leave her so much 
alone. But there were moments when she was sorry 
for him. She seemed to divine that he was not all to 
blame. 

What Laura thought he could only guess. She no 
longer spoke of his absorption in business. At times 
he thought he saw reproach and appeal in her dark 
eyes, at times anger and a pride cruelly wounded. A 
few months ago this would have touched him. But now 
he all at once broke out vehemently: 

*You think I am wilfully doing this! You don't 
know, you haven't a guess. I corner the wheat! Great 
heavens, it is the wheat that has cornered me! The 
corner made itself. I happened to stand between two 
sets of circumstances, and they made me do what I've 
done. I couldn't get out of it now, with all the good 
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will in the world. Go to the theatre to-night with 
you and the Cresslers? Why, old girl, you might as well 
ask me to go to Jericho. Let that Mr. Corthell take my 
place.” 

And very naturally this is what was done. The artist 
sent a great bunch of roses to Mrs. Jadwin upon the 
receipt of her invitation, and after the play had the party 
to supper in his apartments, that overlooked the Lake 
Front. Supper over, he escorted her, Mrs. Cressler, and 
Page back to their respective homes. 

By a coincidence that struck them all as very amus- 
ing, he was the only man of the party. At the last 
moment Page had received a telegram from Landry. He 
was, it appeared, sick, and in bed. The day’s work on 
the Board of Trade had quite used him up for the mo- 
ment, and his doctor forbade him to stir out of doors. 
Mrs. Cressler explained that Charlie had something on 
his mind these days, that was making an old man of 


' him. 


“He don't ever talk shop with me," she said. “I’m 
sure he hasn't been speculating, but he's worried and 
fidgety to beat all I ever saw, this last week; and now 
this evening he had to take himself off to meet some 
customer or other at the Palmer House." 

They dropped Mrs. Cressler at the door of her home, 
and then went on to the Jadwins’. 

“T remember," said Laura to Corthell, “that once be- 
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fore the three of us came home this way. Remember? 
It was the night of the opera. That was the night I 
first met Mr. Jadwin." 

“It was the night of the Helmick failure," said Page, 
seriously, “and the office buildings were all lit up. See,” 
she added, as they drove up to the house, “there’s a 
light in the library, and it must be nearly one o’clock. 
Mr. Jadwin is up yet.” 

Laura fell suddenly silent. When was it all going to 
end, and how? Night after night her husband shut 
himself thus in the library, and toiled on till early dawn. 
She enjoyed no companionship with him. Her evenings 
were long, her time hung with insupportable heaviness 
upon her hands. 

“Shall you be at home?” inquired Corthell, as he 
held her hand a moment at the door. “Shall you be 
at home to-morrow evening? May I come and play to 
you again?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered. “Yes, I shall be home. 
Yes, do come.” 

Laura’s carriage drove the artist back to his apart- 
ments. All the way he sat motionless in his place, look- 
ing out of the window with unseeing eyes. His cigarette 
went out. He drew another from his case, but forgot to 
light it. 

Thoughtful and abstracted he slowly mounted the 
stairway—the elevator having stopped for the night— 
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to his studio, let himself in, and, throwing aside his hat 
and coat, sat down without lighting the gas in front of 
the fireplace, where (the weather being even yet sharp) 
an armful of logs smouldered on the flagstones. 
} His man, Evans, came from out an inner room to 
c ask if he wanted anything.  Corthell got out of his 
i evening coat, and Evans brought him his smoking-jacket 
ji and set the little table with its long tin box of cigarettes 
and ash-trays at his elbow. Then he lit the tall lamp 
of corroded bronze, with its heavy silk shade, that stood 
on a table in the angle of the room, drew the curtains, 
put a fresh log upon the fire, held the tiny silver 
alcohol burner to Corthell while the latter lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and then with a murmured “Good-night, 
sir," went € closing the door with the precaution of a 
depredator. ?* 
—— 
This suite of rooms, facing the Lake Front, was 
what Corthell called “home.” Whenever he went away, 
' he left it exactly as it was, in the charge of the faithful 
Evans; and no matter how long he was absent, he never 
returned thither without a sense of welcome and relief. 
Even now, perplexed as he was, he was conscious of a 
feeling of comfort and pleasure as he settled himself in 
his chair. 
The lamp threw a dull illumination about the room. 
It was a picturesque apartment, carefully planned. Not 
an object that had not been chosen with care and the 
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utmost discrimination. The walls had been treated with 
copper leaf till they produced a sombre, iridescent effect 
of green and faint gold, that suggested the depth of a 
forest glade shot through with the sunset. Shelves bear- 
ing eighteenth-century books in seal brown tree calf— 
Addison, the “Spectator,” Junius and Racine, Roche- 
foucauld and Pascal hung against it here and there. On 
every hand the eye rested upon some small masterpiece 
of art or workmanship. Now it was an antique portrait 
bust of the days of decadent Rome, black marble with 
a bronze tiara; now a framed page of a fourteenth- 
century version of *Li Quatres Filz d'Aymon," with an 
illuminated letter of miraculous workmanship; or a 
Renaissance gonfalon of silk once white but now brown 
with age, yet in the centre blazing with the escutcheon 
and quarterings of a dead queen. Between the windows 
stood an ivory statuette of the *Venus of the Heel," 
done in the days of the magnificent Lorenzo. An 
original Cazin, and a chalk drawing by Baudry hung 
against the wall close by together with a bronze tablet 
by Saint Gaudens; while across the entire end of the 
room opposite the fireplace, worked in the tapestry 
of the best period of the northern French school, 
Halcyone, her arms already blossoming into wings, 
hovered over the dead body of Ceyx, his long hair 
streaming like seaweed in the blue waters of the 
ZEgean. 
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For a long time Corthell sat motionless, looking 
into the fire. In an adjoining room a clock chimed 
the half hour of one, and the artist stirred, passing his 


long fingers across his eyes. 


After a long while he rose, and going to the fire- 
place, leaned an arm against the overhanging shelf, 
and resting his forehead against it, remained in that 
position, looking down at the smouldering logs. 

“She is unhappy,” he murmured at length. “It is 
not difficult to see that. . . . Unhappy and lonely. Oh, 
fool, fool to have left her when you might have stayed! 
Oh, fool, fool, not to find the strength to leave her now 
when you should not remain!" 

The following evening Corthell called upon Mrs. 
Jadwin. She was alone, as he usually found her. 
He had brought a book of poems with him, and in- 
stead of passing the evening in thé art gallery, as they 
had planned, he read aloud to her from Rossetti. 
Nothing could have been more conventional than their 
conversation, nothing more impersonal. But on his 
way home one feature of their talk suddenly occurred 
to him. It struck him as significant; but of what 
he did not care to put into words. Neither he nor 
Laura had once spoken of Jadwin throughout the entire 
evening. 

Little by little the companionship grew.  Corthell 


shut his eyes, his ears. The thought of Laura, the 
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recollection of their last evening together, the anticipa- 
tion of the next meeting filled all his waking hours. 
He refused to think; he resigned himself to the drift of 
the current. Jadwin he rarely saw. But on those few 
occasions when he and Laura's husband met, he could 
detect no lack of cordiality in the other's greeting. Once 
even Jadwin had remarked: 

“Pm very glad you have come to see Mrs. Jadwin, 
Corthell I have to be away so much these days, 
Pm afraid she would be lonesome if it wasn't for 
someone like you to drop in now and then and talk 
art to her." 

By slow degrees the companionship trended toward 
intimacy. At the various theatres and concerts he was 
her escort. He called upon her two or three times 
each week. At his studio entertainments Laura was 
always present. How-—-Corthell asked himself—did she 
regard the affair? She gave him no sign; she never in- 
timated that his presence was otherwise than agreeable. 
Was this tacit acquiescence of hers an encouragement? 
Was she willing to afficher herself, as a married woman, 
with a cavalier? Her married life was intolerable, he 
was sure of that; her husband uncongenial He told 
himself that she detested him. 

Once, however, this belief was rather shocked by an 
unexpected and (to him) an inconsistent reaction on 
Laura's part. She had made an engagement with him 
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to spend an afternoon in the Art Institute, looking over 
certain newly acquired canvases. But upon calling for 
her an hour after luncheon he was informed that Mrs. 
Jadwin was not at home. When next she saw him she 
told him that she had spent the entire day with her 
husband. They had taken an early train and had gone 
up to Geneva Lake to look over their country house, 
and to prepare for its opening, later on in the spring. 
They had taken the decision so unexpectedly that she 
had no time to tell him of the change in her plans. 
Corthell wondered if she had—as a matter of fact— 
forgotten all about her appointment with him. He never 
quite understood the incident, and afterwards asked 
himself whether or no he could be so sure, after all, 
of the estrangement between the husband and wife. 
He guessed it to be possible that on this occasion 
Jadwin had suddenly decided to give himself a holi- 
day, and that Laura had been quick to take advantage 
of it. Was it true, then, that Jadwin had but to speak 
the word to have Laura forget all else? Was it true 
that the mere nod of his head was enough to call her 
back to him? Corthell was puzzled. He would not 
admit this to be true. She was, he was persuaded, a 
woman of more spirit, of more pride than this would 
seem to indicate.  Corthell ended by believing that 
Jadwin had, in some way, coerced her; though he 
fancied that for the few days immediately following the 
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excursion Laura had never been gayer, more alert, more 
radiant. 

But the days went on, and it was easy to see that 
his business kept Jadwin more and more from his wife. 
Often now, Corthell knew, he passed the night down 
town, and upon those occasions when he managed to 
get home after the day's work, he was exhausted, worn 
out, and went to bed almost immediately after dinner. 
More than ever now the artist and Mrs. Jadwin were 
thrown together. 

On a certain Sunday evening, the first really hot day 
of the year, Laura and Page went over to spend an 
hour with the Cresslers, and—as they were all wont to 
do in the old days before Laura's marriage—the party 
*sat out on the front stoop." For a wonder, Jadwin 
was able to be present. Laura had prevailed upon him 
to give her this evening and the evening of the following 
Wednesday—on which latter occasion she had planned 
that they were to take a long drive in the park in the 
buggy, just the two of them, as it had been in the days 
of their courtship. 

Corthell came to the Cresslers quite as a matter of 
course. He had dined with the Jadwins at the great 
North Avenue house and afterwards the three, prefer- 
rng to walk, had come down to the Cresslers on 
foot. 


But evidently the artist was to see but little of 
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Laura Jadwin that evening. She contrived to keep by 
her husband continually. She even managed to get 
him away from the others, and the two, leaving the rest 
upon the steps, sat in the parlour of the Cresslers’ 
house, talking. 

By-and-by Laura, full of her projects, exclaimed: 

“Where shall we go? I thought, perhaps, we would 
not have dinner at home, but you could come back to 
the house just a little—a little bit—early, and you could 
drive me out to the restaurant there in ‘the park, and 
we could have dinner there, just as though we weren’t 
married—just as though we were sweethearts again. 
Oh, I do hope the weather will be fine." 

*Oh," answered Jadwin, *you mean Wednesday 
evening. Dear old girl, honestly I—I don't believe I 
can make it after all. You see, Wednesday——” 

Laura sat suddenly erect. 

“But you said,” she began, her voice faltering a 
` little, “you said——” 

“Honey, I know I did, but you must let me off this 
time again.” 

She did not answer. It was too dark for him to see 
her face; but, uneasy at her silence, he began an 
elaborate explanation. Laura, however, interrupted. 
Calmly enough, she said: 

“Oh, that’s all right. No, no, I don’t mind. Of 
course, if you are busy.” 
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“Well, you see, don't you, old girl?” 

*Oh, yes, yes, I see," she answered. She rose. 

“I think," she said, “we had better be going home. 
Don't you?” 

“Yes, I do," he assented. “I’m pretty tired myself. 
I've had a hard day's work. I’m thirsty, too," he added, 
as he got up. “Would you like to have a drink of 
water, too?” 

She shook her head, and while he disappeared in 
the direction of the Cresslers' dining-room, she stood 
alone a moment in the darkened room looking out into 
the street. She felt that her cheeks were hot. Her 
hands, hanging at her sides, shut themselves into tight 
fists. 

“What, you are all alone?” said Corthell’s voice, be- 
hind her. 

She turned about quickly. 

"I must be going," he said. “I came to say good- 
night" He held out his hand. 

“Good-night,” she answered, as she gave him hers. 
Then all at once she added: 

“Come to see me again—soon, wil you? Come 
Wednesday night." 


And then, his heart leaping to his throat, Corthell 


felt her hand, as it lay in his, close for an instant firmly 
about his fingers. 
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*[ shall expect you Wednesday then?" she re- 

peated. 

He crushed her hand in his grip, and suddenly bent 
and kissed it. 

“Good-night,” she said, quietly. Jadwin’s step 
sounded at the doorway. À 

“Good-night,” he whispered, and in another moment 
was gone. ; 

During these days Laura no longer knew herself. 
At every hour she changed; her moods came and went 
with a rapidity that bewildered all those who were 
around her. At times her gaiety filled the whole of her 
beautiful house; at times she shut herself in her apart- 
ments, denying herself to everyone, and, her head bowed 
upon her folded arms, wept as though her heart was 
breaking, without knowing why. 

For a few days a veritable seizure of religious en- 
thusiasm held sway over her. She spoke of endowing a 

` hospital, of doing church work among the “slums” of 

the city. But no sooner had her friends readjusted 
their points of view to suit this new development than 
she was off upon another tangent, and was one after- 
noon seen at the races, with Mrs. Gretry, in her showiest 
victoria, wearing a great flaring hat and a bouquet of 
crimson flowers. 

She never repeated this performance, however, for a 
new fad took possession of her the very next day. She 
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memorised the rôle of Lady Macbeth, built a stage in 
the ballroom at the top of the house, and, locking her- 
self in, rehearsed the part, for three days uninterruptedly, 
dressed in elaborate costume, declaiming in chest tones 
to the empty room: 


*"The raven himself is hoarse that croaks the en- 
trance of Duncan under my battlements.’ ” 


Then, tiring of Lady Macbeth, she took up Juliet, 
Portia, and Ophelia; each with appropriate costumes, 
studying with tireless avidity, and frightening Aunt 
Wess' with her declaration that *she might go on the 
stage after all" She even entertained the notion of 
having Sheldon Corthell paint her portrait as Lady 
Macbeth. 


As often as the thought of the artist presented itself 
to her she fought to put it from her. Yes, yes, he came 
to see her often, very often. Perhaps he loved her yet. 
Well, suppose he did? He had always loved her. It 
was not wrong to have him love her, to have him with 
her. Without his company, great heavens, her life 
would be lonely beyond words and beyond endurance. 
Besides, was it to be thought, for an instant, that she, 
she, Laura Jadwin, in her pitch of pride, with all her 
beauty, with her quick, keen mind, was to pine, to 
droop, to fade in oblivion and neglect? Was she to 
blame? Let those who neglected her look to it. Her 
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youth was all with her yet, and all her power to attract, 
to compel admiration. 

When Corthell came to see her on the Wednesday 
evening in question, Laura said to him, after a few 
moments’ conversation in the drawing-room: 

“Oh, you remember the picture you taught me to 
appreciate—the picture of the little pool in the art 
gallery, the one you called *Despair?" I have hung 
it in my own particular room upstairs—my sitting-room 
—so as to have it where I can see it always. I love it 
now. But,” she added, “I am not sure about the light. 
I think it could be hung to better advantage.” She 


hesitated a moment, then, with a sudden, impulsive 


movement, she turned to him, 

“Won’t you come up with me, and tell me where to 
hang it?” 

They took the little elevator to the floor above, and 
Laura led the artist to the room in question—her “sit- 


` ting-room,” a wide, airy place, the polished floor covered 


with deep skins, the walls wainscotted half way to the 
ceiling, in dull woods. Shelves of books were every- 
where, together with potted plants and tall brass lamps. 
A long “Madeira” chair stood at the window which 
overlooked the park and lake, and near to it a great 
round table of San Domingo mahogany, with tea-things 
and almost diaphanous china. 

“What a beautiful room," murmured Corthell, as she 
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touched the button in the wall that opened the current, 
*and how much you have impressed your individuality 
upon it. I should have known that you lived here. If 
you were thousands of miles away and I had entered 
here, I should have known it was yours—and loved it 
for such." 

*Here is the picture," she said, indicating where it 
hung. Doesn't it seem to you that the light is 
bad?” 

But he explained to her that it was not so, and that 
she had but to incline the canvas a little more from the 
wall to get a good effect. 

“Of course, of course,” she assented, as he held the 
picture in place. “Of course. I shall have it hung over 
again to-morrow.” 

For some moments they remained standing in the 
centre of the room, looking at the picture and talking 
of it. And then, without remembering just how it had 
happened, Laura found herself leaning back in the 
Madeira chair, Corthell seated near at hand by the 
round table. 

“T am glad you like my room,” she said. “It is 
here that I spend most of my time. Often lately I have 
had my dinner here. Page goes out a great deal now, 
and so I am left alone occasionally. Last night I sat 
here in the dark for a long time. The house was so 
still, everybody was out—even some of the servants. It 
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was so warm, I raised the windows and I sat here for 
hours looking out over the lake. I could hear it lap- 
ping and washing against the shore—almost like a sea. 
And it was so still, so still; and I was thinking of the 
time when I was a little girl back at Barrington, years 
and years ago, picking whortle-berries down in the 
‘water lot? and how I got lost once in the corn—the 
stalks were away above my head—and how happy I 
was when my father would take me up on the hay 
wagon. Ah, I was happy in those days—just a freckled, 
black-haired slip of a little girl, with my frock torn and 
my hands all scratched with the berry bushes." 

She had begun by dramatising, but by now she was 
acting—acting with all her histrionic power at fullest 
stretch, acting the part of a woman unhappy amid 
luxuries, who looked back with regret and with longing 
towards a joyous, simple childhood. She was sincere 
and she was not sincere. Part of her—one of those 


` two Laura Jadwins who at different times, but with equal 


right called themselves “I,” knew just what effect her 
words, her pose, would have upon a man who sym- 
pathised with her, who loved her. But the other Laura 
Jadwin would have resented as petty, as even wrong, 
the insinuation that she was not wholly, thoroughly 
sincere. All that she was saying was true. No one, 
so she believed, ever was placed before as she was 
placed now. No one had ever spoken as now she spoke. 
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Her chin upon one slender finger, she went on, her eyes 
growing wide: 

“If I had only known then that those days were to 
be the happiest of my life. ... This great house, all the 
beauty of it, and all this wealth, what does it amount 
to?” Her voice was the voice of Phèdre, and the 
gesture of lassitude with which she let her arms fall 
into her lap was precisely that which only the day 
before she had used to accompany Portia's plaint of 


—my little body is a-weary of this great world. 


Yet, at the same time, Laura knew that her heart 
was genuinely aching with real sadness, and that the 
tears which stood in her eyes were as sincere as any 
she had ever shed. 


“All this wealth," she continued, her head dropping 
back upon the cushion of the chair as she spoke, “what 
does it matter; for what does it compensate? Oh, I 
would give it-all gladly, gladly, to be that little black- 
haired girl again, back in Squire Dearborn's water lot; 
with my hands stained with the whortle-berries and the 
nettles in my fingers—and my little lover, who called 
me his beau-heart and bought me a blue hair-ribbon, 
and kissed me behind the pump-house.” 


*Ah," said Corthell, quickly and earnestly, *that is 
the secret. It was love—even the. foolish boy and 
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girl love—love that after all made your life sweet 
then.” 

She let her hands fall into her lap, and, musing, 
turned the rings back and forth upon her fingers. 

“Don’t you think so?” he asked, in a low voice. 

She bent her head slowly, without replying. Then 
for a long moment neither spoke. Laura played with 
her rings. The artist, leaning forward in his chair, 
looked with vague eyes across the room. And no 
interval of time since his return, no words that had ever 
passed between them, had been so fraught with: signifi- 
cance, so potent in drawing them together as this brief, 
wordless moment. 

At last Corthell turned towards her. 

“You must not think" he murmured, “that your 
life is without love now. I will not have you believe 
that.” 

But she made no answer. 

“If you would only see,” he went on. “If you would 
only condescend to look, you would know that there is 
a love which has enfolded your life for years. You have 
shut it out from you always. But it has been yours, 
just the same; it has lain at your door, it has looked— 
oh, God knows with what longing!—through your win- 
dows. You have never stirred abroad that it has not 
followed you. Not a footprint of yours that it does not 
know and cherish. Do you think that your life is with- 
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out love? Why, it is all around you 


all around you 
but voiceless. It has no right to speak, it only has the 
right to suffer." 

Still Laura said no word. Her head turned from 
him, she looked out of the window, and once more the 
seconds passed while neither spoke. The clock on the 
table ticked steadily. In the distance, through the open 
window, came the incessant, mournful wash of the lake. 
All around them the house was still. At length Laura 
sat upright in her chair. 

*[ think I will have this room done over while we 
are away this summer," she said. “Don’t you think it 
would be effective if the wainscotting went almost to 
the ceiling?" 

He glanced critically about the room. 

“Very,” he answered, briskly. “There is no back- 
ground so beautiful as wood.” 

“And I might finish it off at the top with a narrow 
shelf.” 

“Provided you promised not to put brass ‘plaques’ 
or pewter kitchen ware upon it.” 

“Do smoke,” she urged him. “I know you want to, 
You will find matches on the table.” 

But Corthell, as he lit his cigarette, produced his 
own match-box. It was a curious bit of antique silver, 
which he had bought in a Viennese pawnshop, heart- 
shaped and topped with a small ducal coronet of worn 
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gold. On one side he had caused his name to be 
engraved in small script. Now, as Laura admired it, 
he held it towards her. 

*An old pouncet-box, I believe," he informed her, 
*or possibly it held an ointment for her finger-nails." 
He spilled the matches into his hand. “You see the 
red stain still on the inside; and— smell," he added, as 
she took it from him. “Even the odour of the sulphur 
matches cannot smother the quaint old perfume, distilled 
perhaps three centuries ago." 

An hour later Corthell left her. She did not follow 
him further than the threshold.of the room, but let him 
find his way to the front door alone. 

When he had gone she returned to the room, and 
for a little while sat in her accustomed place by the 
window overlooking the park and the lake. Very soon 
after Corthell’s departure she heard Page, Landry Court, 
and Mrs. Wessels come in; then at length rousing from 
her reverie she prepared for bed. But, as she passed 
the round mahogany table, on her way to her bedroom, 
she was aware of a little object lying upon it, near to 
where she had sat. 

*Oh, he forgot it" she murmured, as she picked 
up Corthell’s heart-shaped match-box. She glanced at 
it a moment, indifferently; but her mind was full of 
other things. She laid it down again upon the table, 
and going on to her own room, went to bed. 
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Jadwin did not come home that night, and in the 
morning Laura presided at breakfast table in his place. 
Landry Court, Page, and Aunt Wess' were there; for 
occasionally nowadays, when the trio went to one of 
their interminable concerts or lectures, Landry stayed 
over-night at the house. 

*Any message for your husband, Mrs. Jadwin?" 
inquired Landry, as he prepared to go down town after 
breakfast. “I always see him in Mr. Gretry’s office the 
first thing. Any message for him?” 

“No,” answered Laura, simply. 

“Oh, by the way,” spoke up Aunt Wess’, “we met 
that Mr. Corthell on the corner last night, just as he 
was leaving. I was real sorry not to get home here 
before he left. Ive never heard him play on that big 
organ, and I’ve been wanting to for ever so long. I 
hurried home last night, hoping I might have caught 
him before he left. I was regularly disappointed.” 

“That’s too bad,” murmured Laura, and then, for 
obscure reasons, she had the stupidity to add: “And we 
were in the art gallery the whole evening. He played 
beautifully.” 

Towards eleven o’clock that morning Laura took her 
usual ride, but she had not been away from the house 
quite an hour before she turned back. 

All at once she had remembered something. She 
returned homeward, now urging Crusader to a flying 
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gallop, now curbing him to his slowest ambling walk. 
'That which had so abruptly presented itself to her mind 
was the fact that Corthell’s match-box—his name 
engraved across its front—still lay in plain sight upon 
the table in her sitting-room—the peculiar and particular 
place of her privacy. 

It was so much her own, this room, that she had 
given orders that the servants were to ignore it in their 
day's routine. She looked after its order herself. Yet, 
for all that, the maids or the housekeeper often passed 
through it, on their way to the suite beyond, and oc- 
casionally Page or Aunt Wess' came there to read, in her 
absence. The family spoke of the place sometimes as 
the “upstairs sitting-room,” sometimes simply as “Laura’s 
room.” 

Now, as she cantered homeward, Laura had it vividly 
in her mind that she had not so much as glanced at 
the room before leaving the house that morning. The 
servants would not touch the place. But it was quite 
possible that Aunt Wess’ or Page 

Laura, the blood mounting to her forehead, struck 
the horse sharply with her crop. The pettiness of the 


predicament, the small meanness of her situation struck 
across her face like the flagellations of tiny whips. 
That she should stoop to this! She who had held her 
head so high. 

Abruptly she reined in the horse again. No, she 
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would not hurry. Exercising all her self-control, she 
went on her way with deliberate slowness, so that it 
was past twelve o'clock when she dismounted under the 
carriage porch. 

Her fingers clutched tightly about her crop, she 
mounted to her sitting-room and entered, closing the 
door behind her. 

She went directly to the table, and then, catching - 
her breath, with a quick, apprehensive sinking of the 
heart, stopped short. The little heart-shaped match- 
box was gone, and on the couch in the corner of the 
room Page, her book fallen to the floor beside her, lay 
curled up and asleep. 

A loop of her riding-habit over her arm, the toe of 
her boot tapping the floor nervously, Laura stood 
motionless in the centre of the room, her lips tight 
pressed, the fingers of one gloved hand drumming 
rapidly upon her riding-crop. She was bewildered, 
and an anxiety cruelly poignant, a dread of some- 
thing she could not name, gripped suddenly at her 
throat. 

Could she have been mistaken? Was it upon the 
table that she had seen the match-box after all? If it 
lay elsewhere about the room, she must find it at once. 
Never had she felt so degraded as now, when, moving 
with such softness and swiftness as she could in. her 
agitation command, she went here and there about the 
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room, peering into the corners of her desk, searching 
upon the floor, upon the chairs, everywhere, anywhere; 
her face crimson, her breath failing her, her hands 
opening and shutting. 


But the silver heart with its crown of worn gold was 
not to be found. Laura, at the end of half an hour, 
was obliged to give over searching. She was certain the 
match-box lay upon the mahogany table when last she 
left the room. It had not been mislaid; of that she 
was now persuaded. 


But while she sat at the desk, still in habit and 
hat, rummaging for the fourth time among the drawers 
and shelves, she was all at once aware, even without 
turning around, that Page was awake and watching her. 
Laura cleared her throat. 

*Have you seen my blue note-paper, Page?" she 
asked. “I want to drop a note to Mrs. Cressler, right 
away." 

“No,” said Page, as she rose from the couch. “No, 
I haven't seen it.” She came towards her sister across 
the room. “I thought, maybe," she added, gravely, as 
she drew the heart-shaped match-box from her pocket, 
“that you might be looking for this. I took it. I 
knew you wouldn't care to have Mr. Jadwin find it 
here." 


Laura struck the little silver heart from Page's hand, 


s 
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with a violence that sent it spinning across the room, 
and sprang to her feet. 


“You took it!" she cried. “You took it! How 
dare you! What do you mean? What do I care if Cur- 
tis should find it here? What’s it to me that he should 
know that Mr. Corthell came up here? Of course he 
was here.” 


But Page, though very pale, was perfectly calm under 
her sister’s outburst. 

“If you didn’t care whether anyone knew that Mr. 
Corthell came up here,” she said, quietly, “why did 
you tell us this morning at breakfast that you and 
he were in the art gallery the whole evening? I 
thought,” she added, with elaborate blandness, “I thought 
I would be doing you a service in hiding the match- 
box.” 

“A service! You! What have I to hide?” cried 
Laura, almost inarticulate. “Of course I said we were 
in the art gallery the whole evening. So we were. We 
did—I do remember now—we did come up here for an 
instant, to see how my picture hung. We went down- 
stairs again at once. We did not so much as sit down. 
He was not in the room two minutes.” 

“He was here,” returned Page, “long enough to 
smoke half a dozen times.” She pointed to a silver pen- 
tray on the mahogany table, hidden behind a book-rack 
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and littered with the ashes and charred stumps of some 
five or six cigarettes. 


*Really, Laura," Page remarked. *Really, you ma- 
nage very awkwardly, it seems to me." 

Laura caught her riding-crop in her right hand. 

*Don't you—don't you make me forget myself," she 
cried, breathlessly. 

“Tt seems to me,” observed Page, quietly, “that you've 
done that long since, yourself.” 

Laura flung the crop down and folded her arms. 

“Now,” she cried, her eyes blazing and rivetted 
upon Page’s. “Now, just what do you mean? Sit 
down,” she commanded, flinging a hand towards a 
chair, “sit down, and tell me just what you mean by 
all this.” 

But Page remained standing. She met her sister’s 
gaze without wavering. 

“Do you want me to believe,” she answered, “that 
it made no difference to you that Mr. Corthell’s match 
safe was here?” 

“Not the least,” exclaimed Laura, “Not the 
least.” 

“Then why did you search for it so when you 
came in? I was not asleep all of the time. I saw 
you.” 


“Because,” answered Laura, “because—I— be- 
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cause—"  'Then all at once she burst out afresh: 
“Have I got to answer to you for what I do? Have 
I got to explain? All your life long you've pretended 
to judge your sister. Now you've gone too far. -Now 
I forbid it—from this day on. What I do is my 
affair; Pll ask nobody's advice. Pll do as I please, 
do you understand?" The tears sprang to her eyes, 
the sobs strangled in her throat. “Pll do as I please, 
as I please" and with the words she sank down in 
the chair by her desk and struck her bare knuckles | 
again and again upon the open lid, crying out through | 
her tears and her sobs, and from between her tight- 
shut teeth: “Pll do as I please, do you understand? 
As I please, as I please! I will be happy. I will, I 


will, I will!" 

“Oh, darling, dearest — —" cried Page, running for- 
ward. But Laura, on her feet once more, thrust her 
back. 


“Don’t touch me,” she cried. “I hate you!” She 
put her fists to her temples and, her eyes closed, 
rocked herself to and fro. “Don’t you touch me. 
Go away from me; go away from me. I hate you; 
I hate you all. I hate this house, I hate this life. 
You are all killing me. Oh, my God, if I could only 
die!” 


She flung herself full length upon the couch, 
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face. downward. Her sobs shook her from head to 
foot. 

Page knelt at her side, an arm about her shoulder, 
but .to all her sister’s consolations Laura, her voice 
muffled in her folded arms, only cried: 

“Let me alone, let me alone. Don’t touch me.” 

For a time Page tried to make herself heard; then, 
after a moment’s reflection, she got up and drew out the 
pin in Laura’s hat. She took off the hat, loosened the 
scarf around Laura’s neck, and then deftly, silently, 


while her sister lay inert and sobbing beneath her hands, 
removed the stiff, tight riding-habit. She brought a 
towel dipped in cold water from the adjoining room and 
bathed Laura’s face and hands. 
But her sister would not be comforted, would not i 
respond to her entreaties or caresses. The better part ] 
of an hour went by; Page, knowing her sister's nature, 
in the end held her peace, waiting for the paroxysm to 
wear itself out. 
After awhile Laura's weeping resolved itself into 
long, shuddering breaths, and at length she managed to 
say, in a faint, choked voice: 
*Will you bring me the cologne from my dressing- 
table, honey? My head aches so." 
And, as Page ran towards the door, she added: 
“And my hand mirror, too. Are my eyes all 
swollen?” 
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And that was the last word upon the subject between 
the two sisters. 


But the evening of the same day, between eight and 
nine o'clock, while Laura was searching the shelves of 
the library for a book with which to while away the 
long evening that she knew impended, Corthell’s card 
was brought to her. 

“T am not at home,” she told the servant. “Or— 
wait, she added. Then, after a moment's thought, she 
said: *Very well. Show him in here." 


| Laura received the artist, standing very erect and 

| pale upon the great white rug before the empty fireplace. 

} Her hands were behind her back when he came in, and 
as he crossed the room she did not move. 

“T was not going to see you at first," she said. “I 
| told the servant I was not at home. But I changed my 
i mind—lI wanted to say something to you.” 
| He stood at the other end of the fireplace, an elbow 
upon an angle of the massive mantel, and as she spoke 
the last words he looked at her quickly. As usual, they 
were quite alone. The heavy, muffling curtain of the 
doorway shut them in effectually. 

“T have something to say to you," continued Laura. 
'Then, quietly enough, she said: 
*You must not come to see me any more." 


He turned abruptly away from her, and for a moment 
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did not speak. Then at last, his voice low, he faced 
her again and asked: 

* Have I offended?" 

She shook her head. 

“No,” he said, quietly. “No, I knew it was not 
that.” There was a long silence. The artist looked at 
the floor, his hand slowly stroking the back of one of the 
big leather chairs. 

“T knew it must come," he answered, at length, 
*sooner or later. You are right—of course. I should 
not have come back to America. I should not have 
believed that I was strong enough to trust myself. 
Then”—he looked at her steadily. His words came 
from his lips one by one, very slowly. His voice was 
hardly more than a whisper. “Then, I am—never to 
see you—again. .. Is that it?” 

Yes" 

*Do you know what that means for me?" he cried. 
“Do you realise——” he drew in his breath sharply. 
“Never to see you again! To lose even the little that 
is left to me now. I—I——” He turned away quickly 
and walked to a window and stood a moment, his back 
turned, looking out, his hands clasped behind him. 
Then, after a long moment, he faced about. His manner 
was quiet again, his voice very low. 

*But before I go," he said, *will you answer me, at 
least, this—it can do no harm now that I am to leave 
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you—answer me, and I know you will speak the truth: 
Are you happy, Laura?” 

She closed her eyes. 

“You have not the right to know.” 

“You are not happy,” he declared. “I can see it, 
I know it. If you were, you would have told me so. 
. .. If I promise you,” he went on. “If I promise you 
to go away now, and never to try to see you again, may 
I come once more—to say good-bye?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is so little for you to grant,” he pleaded, “and 
it is so incalculably much for me to look forward to 
in the little time that yet remains. I do not even ask 
to see you alone. I will not harass you with any 
heroics.” 

“Oh, what good will it do,” she cried, wearily, “for 
you to see me again? Why will you make me more 
unhappy than I am? Why did you come back?” 

“Because,” he answered, steadily, “because I love 
you more than"—-he partly raised a clenched fist and 
let it fall slowly upon the back of the chair, “more than 
any other consideration in the world.” 

“Don’t!” she cried. “You must not. Never, never 
say that to me again. Will you go—please?” 

“Oh, if I had not gone from you four years 
ago!” he cried. “If I had only stayed then! Not a 
day of my life since that I have not regretted it, You 
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could have loved me then. I know it, I know it, 
and, God forgive me, but I know you could love me 


» 


now—— 
“Will you go?” she cried. 


“I dare you to say you could not," he flashed 
out. 


Laura shut her eyes and put her hands over her 
ears. “I could not, I could not,’ she murmured, 
monotonously, over and over again. “I could not, I 
could not.” 

She heard him start suddenly, and opened her eyes 
in time to see him come quickly towards her. She 
threw out a defensive hand, but he caught the arm 
itself to him and, before she could resist, had kissed it 
again and again through the interstices of the lace sleeve. 
Upon her bare shoulder she felt the sudden passion of 
his lips. 

A quick, sharp gasp, a sudden qualm of breathless- 
ness wrenched through her, to her very finger- tips, 
with a fierce leap of the blood, a wild bound of the 
heart. 

She tore back from him with a violence that rent 
away the lace upon her arm, and stood off from him, 


erect and rigid, a fine, delicate, trembling vibrating 
through all her being. On her pale cheeks the colour 
suddenly flamed. 
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*Go, go," was all she had voice to utter. 

* And may I see you once more—only once?" 

*Yes, yes, anything, only go, go—if you love 
me!" 

He left the room. In another moment she heard 
the front door close. 


“Curtis,” said Laura, when next she saw her hus- 
band, *Curtis, you could not—stay with me, that last 
time. Remember? When we were to go for a drive. 
Can you spend this evening with me? Just us two, 
here at home—or I'll go out with you. Pll do any- 
thing you say." She looked at him steadily an instant. 
“Tt is not—not easy for a woman to ask—for me to 
ask favours like this. Each time I tell myself it 
wil be the last. I am-—you must remember this, 
Curtis, I am—perhaps I am a little proud. Don’t you 
Beer,’ 

They were at breakfast table again. It was the 
morning after Laura had given Corthell his dismissal. 
As she spoke Jadwin brought his hand down upon the 
table with a bang. 


“You bet I will,” he exclaimed; “you bet I'll stay 
with you to-night. Business can go to the devil! And 
we won't go out either; we'll stay right here. You get 
something to read to me, and we'll have one of our old 
evenings again. We——” 
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All at once Jadwin paused, laid down his knife 
and fork, and looked strangely to and fro about the 
room. 

“We'll have one of our old evenings again,” he re- 
peated, slowly. 

“What is it, Curtis?” demanded his wife. “What is 
the matter?” 

“Oh—nothing,” he answered. 

“Why, yes there was. Tell me.” 

“No, no. I’m all right now,” he returned, briskly 
enough. 

“No,” she insisted. “You must tell me. Are you 
sick ?” 

He hesitated a moment. Then: 

“Sick?” he queried. “No, indeed. But—TI’ll tell 
you. Since a few days I’ve had,” he put his fingers to 
his forehead between his eyes, “I’ve had a queer sen- 


sation right there. It comes and goes.” 


“A headache?” 

“N-no. It’s hard to describe. A sort of numbness. 
Sometimes it’s as though there was a heavy iron cap— 
a helmet on my head. And sometimes it—I don’t 
know, it seems as if there were fog, or something or 
other, inside. I'll take a good long rest this summer, 
as soon as we can get away. Another month or six 
weeks, and Pll have things ship-shape and so as I can 
leave them, Then we'll go up to Geneva, and, by Jingo, 
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PIL loaf.” - He was silent for a moment, frowning, pass- 
ing his hand across his forehead and winking his eyes. 
'Then, with a return of his usual alertness, he looked at 
his watch. 

“Hi!” he exclaimed. “I must be off I won't be 
home to dinner to-night. But you can expect me by 
eight o'clock, sure. I promise Pil be here on the 
minute." 

But, as he kissed his wife good-bye, Laura put her 
arms about his neck. 

*Oh, I don't want you to leave me at all, ever, 
ever! Curtis, love me, love me always, dear. And be 
thoughtful of me and kind to me. And remember that 
you are all I have in the world; you are father and 
mother to me, and my dear husband as well I know 
you do love me; but there are times— Oh,” she cried, 
suddenly, *if I thought you did not love me—love me 
better than anything, anything—I could not love you; 
Curtis, I could not, I could not. No, no," she cried, 
*don't interrupt. Hear me out. Maybe it is wrong of 
me to feel that way, but I’m only a woman, dear. I 
love you, but I love Love too. Women are like that; 
right or wrong, weak or strong, they must be—must be 
loved above everything else in the world. Now go, go 
to your business; you mustn’t be late. Hark, there is 
Jarvis with the team. Go now. Good-bye, good-bye, and 
I'l expect you at eight." 
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True to his word, Jadwin reached his home that 
evening promptly at the promised hour. As he came 
into the house, however, the door-man met him in the 
hall, and, as he took his master's hat and stick, ex- 
plained that Mrs. Jadwin was in the art gallery, and 
that she had said he was to come there at once. 


Laura had planned a little surprise. The art gallery 
was darkened. Here and there behind the dull-blue 
shades a light burned low. But one of the movable 
reflectors that were used to throw a light upon the 
pictures in the topmost rows was burning brilliantly. 
It was turned from Jadwin as he entered, and its broad 
cone of intense white light was thrown full upon Laura, 
who stood over against the organ in the full costume of 
“Théodora.” 


For an instant Jadwin was taken all aback. 


“What the devil!” he ejaculated, stopping short in 


-the doorway. 


Laura ran forward to him, the chains, orna- 
ments, and swinging pendants chiming furiously as she 
moved. 

“I did surprise you, I did surprise you," she laughed. 
“Isn’t it gorgeous?” She turned about before him, her 
arms raised. “Isn’t it superb? Do you remember 
Bernhardt—and that scene in the Emperor Justinian’s 
box at the amphitheatre? Say now that your wife 
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isn't beautiful I am, am I not?" she exclaimed de- 
defiantly, her head raised. “Say it, say it.” 

“Well, what for a girl!” gasped Jadwin, “to get her- 
self up——” 

“Say that I am beautiful,” commanded Laura. 

“Well, I just about guess you are,” he cried. 

“The most beautiful woman you have ever known?” 
she insisted. Then on the instant added: “Oh, I may 
be really as plain as a kitchen-maid, but you must be- 
lieve that I am not. I would rather be ugly and have 
you think me beautiful, than to be the most beautiful 
woman in the world and have you think me plain. 
Tell me—am I not the most beautiful woman you ever 
saw?” 

“The most beautiful I ever saw," he repeated, 
fervently. “But—Lord, what will you do next? What- 
ever put it into your head to get into this rig?" 

“Oh, I don't know. I just took the notion. You've 
seen me in every one of my gowns. I sent down for 
this, this morning, just after you left. Curtis, if you 
hadn't made me love you enough to be your wife, Laura 
Dearborn would have been a great actress. I feel it in 
my finger-tips. Ah!” she cried, suddenly flinging up 
her head till the pendants of the crown clashed again. 
“T could have been magnificent. You don't believe it. 
Listen. 'This is Athalia—the queen in the Old Testa- 
ment, you remember." 
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“Hold on,” he protested. 
Theodora person.” 
“I know— but never mind. I am anything I 


“I thought you were this 


choose. Sit down; listen. It’s from Racine's ‘Athalie, 
and the wicked queen has had this terrible dream 
of her mother, Jezabel. It’s French, but Plt make you 
See 

And “taking stage," as it were, in the centre of the 
room, Laura began: 


“ Son ombre vers mon lit a paru se baisser 
Et moi, je lui tendais les mains pour l’embrasser ; 
Mais je n'ai plus trouvé qu'un horrible mélange 
D’os et de chair meurtris et trainés dans la fange, 
Des lambeaux pleins de sang, et des membres affreux 
Que les chiens dévorants se disputaient entre eux." 
“Great God!” exclaimed Jadwin, ignorant of the 
words yet, in spite of himself, carried away by the fury 
and passion of rendering. 
Laura struck her palms together. 
“Just what ‘Abner’ says," she cried. “The very 
words.” 
“Abner?” 
“In the play. I knew I could make you feel it.” 
“Well, well,’ murmured her husband, shaking his 
head, bewildered even yet. “Well, it’s a strange wife 
Ive got here.” 
“When you've realised that,” returned Laura, “you’ve 
just begun to understand me." 
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Never had he seen her gayer. Her vivacity was 
bewildering. 

“I wish,” she cried, all at once, “I wish I had 
dressed as ‘Carmen, and I would have danced for you. 
Oh, and you could have played the air for me on the 
organ. I have the costume upstairs now. Wait! I will, 
I will! Sit right where you are—no, fix the attachment 
to the organ while Pm gone. Oh, be gay with me to- 
night,” she cried, throwing her arms around him. “This 
is my night, isn’t it? And I am to be just as foolish 
as I please.” 

With the words she ran from the room, but was 
back in an incredibly short time, gowned as Bizet’s 
cigarette-girl, a red rose in her black hair, castanets 
upon her fingers. 

Jadwin began the bolero. 

*Can you see me dance, and play at the same 
time?” 

“Yes, yes. Go on. How do you know anything 
about a Spanish dance?” 

“T learned it long ago. I know everything about 
anything I choose, to-night. Play, play it fast.” 

She danced as though she would never tire, with 
the same force of passion that she had thrown into 
“ Athalie.” Her yellow skirt was a flash of flame spurt- 
ing from the floor, and her whole body seemed to move 
with the same wild, untamed spirit as a tongue of fire, 
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The castanets snapped like the crackling of. sparks; her 
black mantilla was a hovering cloud of smoke. She was 
incarnate flame, capricious and riotous, elusive and 
dazzling. 

Then suddenly she tossed the castanets far across 
the room and dropped upon the couch, panting and 
laughing. 

“There,” she cried, “now I feel better. That had 
to come out. Come over here and sit by me. Now, 
maybe you'll admit that I can dance too." 

*You sure can," answered Jadwin, as she made a 
place for him among the cushions. “That was wonder- 
ful. But, at the same time, old girl, I wouldn’t— 
wouldn't — — " 

* Wouldn't what?” 

“Well, do too much of that. It’s sort of over- 
wrought—a little, and unnatural. I like you best when 
you are your old self, quiet, and calm, and dignified. 
It’s when you are quiet that you are at your best. I 
didn’t know you had this streak in you. You are that 
excitable to-night!” 

“Let me be so then. It’s myself, for the moment, 
whatever it is. But now T be quiet. Now we'll talk. 
Have you had a hard day? Oh, and did your head 
bother you again?” 

“No, things were a little easier down town to-day. 
But that queer feeling in my head did come back as I 
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was coming home—and my head aches a little now, 
besides." 

“Your head aches!” she exclaimed. “Let me do 
something for it. And I’ve been making it worse with 
all my foolishness.” 

“No, no; that’s all right,” he assured her. “I tell 
you what we'll do. PI lie down here a bit, and you 
play something for me. Something quiet. I get so 
tired down there in La Salle Street, Laura, you don’t 
know.” 

And while he stretched out at full length upon the 
couch, his wife, at the organ, played the music she knew 
he liked best—old songs, “Daisy Dean,” “Lord Lovell,” 
“When Stars Are in the Quiet Sky,” and “Open Thy 
Lattice to Me.” 

When at length she paused, he nodded his head 
with pleasure. 

“That’s pretty,” he said. “Ah, that zs blame pretty. 
Honey, it’s just like medicine to me,” he continued, “to 
lie here, quiet like this, with the lights low, and have 
my dear girl play those old, old tunes. My old 
governor, Laura, used to play that ‘Open the Lattice to 
me,’ that and ‘Father, oh, Father, Come Home with me 
Now’—used to play ’em on his fiddle.” His arm under 
his head, he went on, looking vaguely at the opposite 
wall. “Lord love me, I can see that kitchen in the old 


farmhouse as plain! The walls were just logs and 
8* 
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plaster, and there were upright supports in each corner, 
where we used to measure our heights—we children. 
And the fireplace was there," he added, gesturing with 
his arm, *and there was the wood box, and over here 
was an old kind of dresser with drawers, and the torty- 
shell cat always had her kittens under there. Honey, I 
was happy then. Of course I’ve got you now, and 
that’s all the difference in the world. But you're the 
only thing that does make a difference. "We've got a 
fine place and a mint of money I suppose—and I'm 
proud of it. But I don’t know. . . . If they'd let me be 
and put us two—just you and me—back in the old 
house with the bare floors and the rawhide chairs and 
the shuck beds, I guess we'd manage. If you're happy, 
youre happy; that's about the size of it. And some- 
times I think that we'd be happier—you and I—chum- 
ming along shoulder to shoulder, poor an' working hard, 
than making big money an' spending big money, why 
-—oh, I don't know . . . if you're happy, that's the thing 
that counts, and if all this stuff," he kicked out a care- 
less foot at the pictures, the heavy hangings, the glass 
cabinets of bibelots, “if all this stuff stood in the way 
of it—well—it could go to the devil! "That's not poetry 
maybe, but it's the truth." 

Laura came over to where her husband lay, and sat 
by him, and took his head in her lap, smoothing his 
forehead with her long white hands. 
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*Oh, if I could only keep you like this always," she 
murmured. “Keep you untroubled, and kind, and true. 
This is my husband again. Oh, you are a man, Curtis; 
a great, strong, kind-hearted man, with no little graces, 
nor petty culture, nor trivial fine speeches, nor false 
sham, imitation polish. I love you. Ah, I love you, 
love you, dear!” 

“Old girl!” said Jadwin, stroking her hand. 

“Do you want me to read to you now?” she 
asked. 

“Just this is pretty good, it seems to me.” 

As he spoke, there came a step in the hall and a 
knock. 

Laura sat up, frowning. 

«I told them I was not to be disturbed," she ex- 
claimed under her breath. Then, “Come in," she 
called. 

“Mr. Gretry, sir," announced the servant. “Said he 
wished to see you at once, sir." 

“Tell him," cried Laura, turning quickly to Jadwin, 
“tell him you're not at home—that you can't see 
him." 

“I’ve got to see him," answered Jadwin, sitting up. 
*He wouldn't come here himself unless it was for some- 
thing important." 

*Can I come in, J.?" spoke the broker, from 
the hall, And even through the thick curtains they 
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could hear how his voice rang with excitement and 
anxiety, 

“Can I come in? I followed the servant right up, 
you see. I know——” 

“Yes, yes. Come in," answered Jadwin. Laura, 
her face flushing, threw a fold of the couch cover over 
her costume as Gretry, his hat still on his head, stepped 
quickly into the room. 

Jadwin met him half way, and Laura from her 
place on the couch heard the rapidly spoken words be- 
tween the general and his lieutenant. 

*Now we're in for it!" Gretry exclaimed. 

*Yes—well?" Jadwin's voice was as incisive and 
quick as the fall of an axe. 

*Tve just found out," said Gretry, “that Crookes 
and his crowd are going to take hold to-morrow, ‘There’ll 
be hell to pay in the morning. They are going to at- 
tack us the minute the gong goes." 

*Who's with them?" 

“I don't know; nobody does. Sweeny, of course. 
But he has a gang back of him—-besides, he's got good 
credit with the banks. I told you you'd have to fight 
him sooner or later." 

“Well, we'll fight him then. Don’t get scared. 
Crookes ain't the Great Mogul." 

“Holy Moses, Pd like to know who is, then.” 

“I am. And he’s got to know it, There’s not 
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room for Crookes and me in this game. One of us two 
has got to control this market. If he gets in my way, 
by God, I'll smash him!” 


“Well, then, J., you and I have got to do some tall 
talking to-night. You'd better come down to the Grand 
Pacific Hotel right away. Court is there already. It 
was him, nervy little cuss, that found out about Crookes. 
Can you come now, at once?  Good-evening, Mrs. Jad- 
win. I’m sorry to take him from you, but business is 
business." 


No, it was not. To the wife of the great mani- 
pulator, listening with a sinking heart to this courier 
from the front, it was battle. The Battle of the Streets 
was again in array. Again the trumpet sounded, again 
the rush of thousands of feet filled all the air. Even 
here, here in her home, her husband's head upon her 
lap, in the quiet and stillness of her hour, the distant 
rumble came to her ears. Somewhere, far off there in 
the darkness of the night, the great forces were 
manceuvring for position once more. To-morrow would 
come the grapple, and one or the other must fall—her 
husband or the enemy. How keep him to herself when 
the great conflict impended? She knew how the thunder 
of the captains and the shoutings appealed to him. 
She had seen him almost leap to his arms out of her 
embrace. He was all the man she had called him, and 
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less strong, less eager, less brave, she would have loved 
him less. 

Yet she had lost him again, lost him at the very 
moment she believed she had won him back. 

*Don't go, don't go," she whispered to him, as he 
kissed her good-bye. “Oh, dearest, don't go! This was 
my evening.” ; 

“T must, I must, Laura. Good-bye, old girl. Don’t 
keep me—see, Sam is waiting.” 

He kissed her hastily twice. 

“Now, Sam,” he said, turning toward the broker. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Jadwin.” 

“Good-bye, old girl.” 

They turned toward the door. 

“You see, young Court was down there at the bank, 
and he noticed that checks——” 

The voices died away as the hangings of the 
entrance fell to place. The front-door clashed and 
closed. i 

Laura sat upright in her place, listening, one fist 
pressed against her lips. 

There was no more noise. The silence of the vast 
empty house widened around her at the shutting of the 
door as the ripples widen on a pool with the falling of 
the stone. She crushed her knuckles tighter and tighter 
over her lips, she pressed her fingers to her eyes, she 
slowly clasped and reclasped her hands, listening for 
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what she did not know. She thought of her husband 
hurrying away from her, ignoring her and her love for 
him in the haste and heat of battle. She thought of 
Corthell, whom she had sent from her, forever, shutting 
his love from out her life. 

Crushed, broken, Laura laid herself down among 
the cushions, her face buried in her arm. Above her 
and around her rose the dimly lit gallery, lowering 
with luminous shadows. Only a point or two of light 
illuminated the place. The gold frames of the pictures 
reflected it dully; the massive organ pipes, just outlined 
in faint blurs of light, towered far into the gloom above. 
The whole place, with its half-seen gorgeous hangings, 
its darkened magnificence, was like a huge, dim interior 
of Byzantium. 

Lost, beneath the great height of the dome, and in 
the wide reach of the floor space, in her foolish finery 
of bangles, silks, high comb, and little rosetted slippers, 
Laura Jadwin lay half hidden among the cushions of 
the couch. If she wept, she wept in silence, and the 
muffling stillness of the lofty gallery was broken but 
once, when a cry, half whisper, half sob, rose to the 
deaf, blind darkness: 

“Oh, now I am alone, alone, alone!” 
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III. 


“WELL, that's about all then, I guess," said Gretry 
at last, as he pushed back his chair and rose from the 
table. 

He and Jadwin were in a room on the third floor 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel, facing Jackson Street. It 
was three o'clock in the morning. Both men were in 
their shirt-sleeves; the table at which they had been 
sitting was scattered over with papers, telegraph blanks, 
and at Jadwin's elbow stood a lacquer tray filled with 
the stumps of cigars and burnt matches, together with 
one of the hotel pitchers of ice water. 

*Yes," assented Jadwin, absently, running through 
a sheaf of telegrams, “that’s all we can do—until we 
see what kind of a game Crookes means to play. PI 
be at your office by eight." 

“Well,” said the broker, getting into his coat, “I 
guess I’ll go to my room and try to get a little sleep. I 
wish I could see how we'll be to-morrow night at this 
time." 

Jadwin made a sharp movement of impatience. 
*Damnation, Sam, aren't you ever going to let up 
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croaking? If you're afraid of this thing, get out of it. 
Haven't I got enough to bother me?” 

“Oh, say! Say, hold on, hold on, old man,” re- 
monstrated the broker, in an injured voice. You're 
terrible touchy sometimes, J., of late. I was only trying 
to look ahead a little. Don’t think I want to back out. 
You ought to know me by this time, J." 

“There, there, m sorry, Sam," Jadwin hastened to 
answer, getting up and shaking the other by the shoul- 
der. “I am touchy these days. There's so many 
things to think of, and all at the same time. I do get 
nervous. I never slept one little wink last night —and 
you know the night before I didn't turn in till two in 
the morning." 

“Lord, you go swearing and damning ’round here 
like a pirate sometimes, J.,” Gretry went on. “I haven’t 
heard you cuss before i in twenty years. Look out, now, 
that I don’t tell on you to your Sunday-school super- 
intendents.” 

“JT guess they'd cuss, too,” observed Jadwin, “if they 
were long forty million wheat, and had to know just 
where every hatful of it was every second of the time. 
It was all very well for us to whoop about swinging a 
corner that afternoon in your office. But the real thing 
—well, you don’t have any trouble keeping awake. Do 
you suppose we can keep the fact of our corner dark 
much longer?” 
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“T fancy not," answered the broker, putting on 
his hat and thrusting his papers into his breast pocket. 
“If we bust Crookes, it'll come out—and it won't 
matter then. I think we’ve got all the shorts there l 
are." 

*Tm laying particularly for Dave Scannel," re- 
marked Jadwin. “I hope he's in up to his neck, and 
if he is, by the Great Horn Spoon, Pll bankrupt him, 
or my name is not Jadwin! Pll wring him bone-dry. 
If I once get a twist of that rat, I won't leave him hide f 
nor hair to cover the wart he calls his heart." 

“Why, what all has Scannel ever done to you?" de- 
manded the other, amazed. 

*Nothing, but I found out the other day that old 
Hargus—poor old, broken-backed, half-starved Hargus 
—I found out that it was Scannel that ruined him. 
Hargus and he had a big deal on, you know—oh, ages 
ago—and Scannel sold out on him. Great God, it 
was the dirtiest, damnedest treachery I ever heard of! 
i Scannel made his pile, and what’s Hargus now? Why, 
he’s a scarecrow. And he has a little niece that he 
supports, heaven only knows how. Tve seen her, and | 
she's pretty as a picture. Well, that's all right; I'm 


j going to carry fifty thousand wheat for Hargus, and 
Ive got another scheme for him, too. By God, the 
poor old boy won't go hungry again if I know it! But 
if I lay my hands on Scannel—if we catch him in 
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the corner—holy, suffering Moses, but I'll make him 
squeal!” 

Gretry nodded, to say he understood and ap- 
proved. 

“I guess you've got him," he remarked. “Well, I 
must get to bed. Good-night, J.” 

*Good-night, Sam. See you in the morning." 

And before the door of the room was closed, Jad- 
win was back at the table again. Once more, pain- 
fully, toilfully, he went over his plans, retesting, alter- 
ing, recombining, his hands full of lists, of despatches, 
and of endless columns of memoranda. Occasionally 
he murmured fragments of sentences of himself. “H’m 
. .. I must look out for that. . . . They can’t touch us 
there. ... The annex of that Nickel Plate elevator will 
hold—let’s see ... half a million. ... If I buy the 
grain within five days after arrival I’ve got to pay 
storage, which is, let’s see—three-quarters of a cent 
times eighty thousand. . . .” 

An hour passed. At length Jadwin pushed back 
from the table, drank a glass of ice water, and rose, 
stretching. 

“Lord, I must get some sleep,” he muttered. 

He threw off his clothes and went to bed, but even 
as he composed himself to sleep, the noises of the 
street in the awakening city invaded the room through 
the chink of the window he had left open. The 
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noises were vague. They blended easily into a far- 
off murmur; they came nearer; they developed into a 
cadence: 

* Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat." 

Jadwin roused up. He had just been dropping 
off to sleep. He rose and shut the window, and again 
threw himself down. He was weary to death; not a 
nerve of his body that did not droop and flag. His 
eyes closed slowly. Then, all at once, his whole 
body twitched sharply in a sudden spasm, a simul- 
taneous recoil of every muscle. His heart began to 
beat rapidly, his breath failed him. Broad awake, he 
sat up in bed. 

*H'm!" he muttered. “That was a start—must 
have been dreaming, surely." 

Then he paused, frowning, his eyes narrowing; he 
looked to and fro about the room, lit by the subdued 
glow that came in through the transom from a globe 
in the hall outside. Slowly his hand went to his fore- 
head. 

With almost the abruptness of a blow, that strange, 
indescribable sensation had returned to his head. It 
was as though he were struggling with a fog in the 
interior of his brain; or again it was a numbness, a 
weight, or sometimes it had more of the feeling of a 
heavy, tight-drawn band across his temples. 

*Smoking too much, I guess," murmured Jadwin, 
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But he knew this was not the reason, and as he spoke, 
there smote across his face the first indefinite sensation 
of an unnamed fear. 

He gave a quick, short breath, and straightened 
himself, passing his hands over his face. 

* What the deuce," he muttered, *does this mean?" 

For a long moment he remained sitting upright 
in bed, looking from wall to wall of the room. He 
felt a little calmer. He shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“Look here," he said to the opposite wall, “I guess 
Pm not a schoolgirl, to have nerves at this late date. 
High time to get to sleep, if I’m to mix things with 
Crookes to-morrow." 

But he could not sleep. While the city woke to its 
multitudinous life below his windows, while the grey 
light of morning drowned the yellow haze from the gas- 
jet that came through the transom, while the “early 
call” alarms rang in neighbouring rooms, Curtis Jadwin 
lay awake, staring at the ceiling, now concentrating his 
thoughts upon the vast operation in which he found 
himself engaged, following out again all its complexities, 
its inconceivable ramifications® or now puzzling over 


the inexplicable numbness, the queer, dull weight that 
descended upon his brain so soon as he allowed its 
activity to relax. 

By five o'clock he found it intolerable to remain 
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longer in bed; he rose, bathed, dressed, ordered his 
breakfast, and, descending to the office of the hotel, 
read the earliest editions of the morning papers for half 
an hour. 

Then, at last, as he sat in the corner of the of- 
fice deep in an armchair, the tired shoulders began 
to droop, the wearied head to nod. The paper 
slipped from his fingers, his chin sank upon his 
collar. 

To his ears the early clamour of the street, the 
cries of newsboys, the rattle of drays^came in a dull 
murmur. It seemed to him that very far off a great 
throng was forming. It was menacing, shouting. It 
stirred, it moved, it was advancing. It came galloping 
down the street, shouting with insensate fury; now it 
was at the corner, now it burst into the entrance of the 
hotel. Its clamour was deafening, but intelligible. For 
a thousand, a million, forty million voices were shouting 
in cadence: 

“Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.” 

Jadwin woke abruptly, half starting from his chair. 
The morning sun was coming in through the windows, 
the clock above the hotel desk was striking seven, and 
a waiter stood at his elbow, saying: 

“Your breakfast is served, Mr. Jadwin.” 

He had no appetite. He could eat nothing but a 
few mouthfuls of toast, and long before the appointed 
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hour he sat in Gretry's office, waiting for the broker to 
appear, drumming on the arm of his chair, plucking at 
the buttons of his coat, and wondering why it was that 
every now and then all the objects in his range of vision 
seemed to move slowly back and stand upon the same 
plane. 

By degrees he lapsed into a sort of lethargy, a 
wretched counterfeit of sleep, his eyes half closed, 
his breath irregular. But, such as it was, it was in- 
finitely grateful. The little, over-driven cogs and wheels 
of the mind, at least, moved more slowly. Perhaps by- 
and-by this might actually develop into genuine, blessed 
oblivion. 

But there was a quick step outside the door. Gretry 
came in. 

“Oh, J.! Here already, are you? Well, Crookes 
will begin to sell at the very tap of the bell." 

“He will, hey?” Jadwin was on his feet. Instantly 
the jaded nerves braced taut again; instantly the tiny 
machinery of the brain spun again at its fullest limit. 
*He's going to try to sell us out, is he? All right. 
We'll sell, too. We'll see who can sell the most— 
Crookes or Jadwin.” 

“Sell! You mean buy, of course.” 

“No, I don't. Ive been thinking it over since you 
left last night. Wheat is worth exactly what it is sell- 
ing for this blessed day. I've not inflated it up one 
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single eighth yet; Crookes thinks I have. Good Lord, 
I can read him like a book! He thinks I’ve boosted 
the stuff above what it’s worth, and that a little shove 
will send it down. He can send it down to ten cents if 
he likes, but itll jump back like a rubber ball. Pll sell 
bushel for bushel with him as long as he wants to keep 
it up.” 

“Heavens and earth, J.” exclaimed Gretry, with a 
long breath, “the risk is about as big as holding up the 
Bank of England. You are depreciating the value of 
about forty million dollars’ worth of your property with 
every cent she breaks.” 

“You do as I tell you—you’ll see I’m right," an- 
swered Jadwin. “Get your boys in here, and we'll give 
'em the day's orders." 

The “Crookes affair"—as among themselves the 
group of men who centred about Jadwin spoke of it— 
was one of the sharpest fights known on the Board of 
Trade for many a long day. It developed with amaz- 
ing unexpectedness and was watched with breath- 
less interest from every produce exchange between the 
oceans. 

It occupied every moment of each morning's session 
of the Board of Trade for four furious, never-to-be-for- 
gotten days. Promptly at halfpast nine o'clock on 
'Tuesday morning Crookes began to sell May wheat 
short, and instantly, to the surprise of every Pit trader 
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on the floor, the price broke with his very first at- 
tack. In twenty minutes it was down a cent. Then 
came the really big surprise of the day. Landry 
Court, the known representative of the firm which all 
along had fostered and encouraged the rise in the price, 
appeared in the Pit, and instead of buying, upset all 
precedent and all calculation by selling as freely as the 
Crookes men themselves. For three days the battle 
went on. But to the outside world—even to the Pit 
itself—it seemed less a battle than a rout. The *Un- 
known Bull" was down, was beaten at last. He had 
inflated the price of the wheat, he had backed a false, 
an artificial, and unwarrantable boom, and now he was 
being broken. Ah, Crookes knew when to strike. Here 
was the great general—the real leader who so long had 
held back. 

By the end of the Friday session, Crookes and his 
clique had sold five million bushels, *going short," pro- 
mising to deliver wheat that they did not own, but ex- 
pected to buy at low prices. The market that day 
closed at ninety-five. 

Friday night, in Jadwin's room in the Grand Pacific, 
a conference was held between Gretry, Landry Court, 
two of Gretry's most trusted lieutenants, and Jadwin 
himself. Two results issued from this conference. One 
took the form of a cipher cable to Jadwin's Liverpool 
agent, which, translated, read: *Buy all wheat that is 
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offered till market advances one penny." The other 
was the general order issued to Landry Court and the 
four other Pit traders for the Gretry-Converse house, 
to the effect that in the morning they were to go into 
the Pit and, making no demonstration, begin to buy 
back the wheat they had been selling all the week. 
Each of them was to buy one million bushels. Jadwin 
had, as Gretry put it, "timed Crookes to a split 
second," foreseeing the exact moment when he would 
make his supreme effort. Sure enough, on that very Satur- 
day Crookes was selling more freely than ever, confident of 
breaking the Bull ere the closing gong should ring. 

But before the end of the morning wheat was up 
two cents. Buying orders had poured in upon the 
market. The price had stiffened almost of itself. Above 
the indicator upon the great dial there seemed to be an 
invisible, inexplicable magnet that lifted it higher and 
higher, for all the strenuous efforts of the Bears to drag 
it down. 

A feeling of nervousness began to prevail The 
small traders, who had been wild to sell short during 
the first days of the movement, began on Monday to 
cover a little here and there. 

“Now,” declared Jadwin that night, *now's the time 
to open up all along the line kard. If we start her with 
a rush to-morrow morning, she'll go to a dollar all by 
herself." 
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Tuesday morning, therefore, the Gretry-Converse 
traders bought another five million bushels. The price 
under this stimulus went up with the buoyancy of a 
feather. The little shorts, more and more uneasy, and 
beginning to cover by the scores, forced it up even 
higher. i 

The nervousness of the “crowd” increased. Per- 
haps, after all, Crookes was not so omnipotent. Perhaps, 
after all, the Unknown Bull had another fight in him. 
Then the “outsiders” came into the market. All in a 
moment all the traders were talking “higher prices.” 
Everybody now was as eager to buy as, a week before, 
they had been eager to sell. ‘The price went up by 
convulsive bounds. Crookes dared not buy, dared not 
purchase the wheat to make good his promises of 
delivery, -for fear of putting up the price on himself 
higher still. Dismayed, chagrined, and humiliated, he 
and his clique sat back inert, watching the tremendous 
reaction, hoping against hope that the market would 
break again. 

But now it became difficult to get wheat at all. 
All of a sudden nobody was selling. The buyers in 
the Pit commenced to bid against each other, offering 
a dollar and two cents. The wheat did not “come 
out.” They bid a dollar two and a half, a dollar two 
and five-eighths; still no wheat. Frantic, they shook 
their fingers in the very faces of Landry Court and the 
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Gretry traders, shouting: *A dollar, two and seven- 
eighths! A dollar, three! Three and an eighth! A 
quarter! Three-eights! A half!" But the others 
shook their heads. Except on extraordinary advances 
of a whole cent at a time, there was no wheat for sale. 

At the last-named price Crookes acknowledged 
defeat. Somewhere in his big machine a screw had 
been loose. Somehow he had miscalculated. So long 
as he and his associates sold and sold and sold, 
the price would go down. The instant they tried to 
cover there was no wheat for sale, and the price leaped 
up again with an elasticity that no power could control. 

He saw now that he and his followers had to face 
a loss of several cents a bushel on each one of the five 
million they had sold. They had not been able to cover 
one single sale, and the situation was back again exactly 
as before his onslaught, the Unknown Bull in securer 
control than ever before. 

But Crookes had, at last, begun to suspect the 
true condition of affairs, and now that the market 
was hourly growing tighter and more congested, his 
suspicion was confirmed. Alone, locked in his private 
office, he thought it out, and at last remarked to 
himself: 

*Somebody has a great big line of wheat that is 
not on the market at all. Somebody has got all the 
wheat there is. I guess I know his name. I guess the 
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visible supply of May wheat in the Chicago market is 
cornered.” 

This was at a time when the price stood at a 
dollar and one cent. Crookes—who from the first 
had managed and handled the operations of his con- 
federates—knew very well that if he now bought in 
all the wheat his clique had sold short, the price 
would go up long before he could complete the deal. 
He said nothing to the others, further than that they 
should “hold on a little longer, in the hopes of a turn," 
but very quietly he began to cover his own personal 
sales—his share of the five million sold by his clique. 
Foreseeing the collapse of his scheme, he got out of 
the market; at a loss, it was true, but still no more than 
he could stand, If he “held on a little longer, in the 
hopes of a turn,” there was no telling how deep the 
Bull would gore him. This was no time to think much 
about “obligations.” It had got to be “every man for 
himself” by now. 

A few days after this Crookes sat in his office in 
the building in La Salle Street that bore his name. It 
was about eleven o’clock in the morning. His dry, 
small, beardless face creased a little at the corners of 
the mouth as he heard the ticker chattering behind 
him. He knew how the tape read. There had been 
another flurry on the Board that morning, not half 
an hour since, and wheat was up again. In the last 
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thirty-six hours it had advanced three cents, and he 
knew very well that at that very minute the *boys" 
on the floor were offering nine cents over the dollar 
for the May option 


and not getting it. 'The market 
was in a tumult. He fancied he could almost hear 
the thunder of the Pit as it swirled. Ali La Salle 
Street was listening and watching, all Chicago, all-the 
nation, all the world. Not a “factor” on the London 
'Change who did not turn an ear down the wind 
to catch the echo of this turmoil, not an agent de 
change in the peristyle of the Paris Bourse, who did 
not strain to note the every modulation of its mighty 
diapason. 

“Well,” said the little voice of the man-within-the- 
man, who in the person of Calvin Hardy Crookes sat 
listening to the ticker in his office, *well, let it roar. It 
sure can't hurt C. H. C." 

“Can you see Mr. Cressler?” said the clerk at the 
door. 

He came in with a hurried, unsteady step. The 
long, stooping figure was unkempt; was, in a sense, un- 
jointed, as though some support had been withdrawn. 
The eyes were deep-sunk, the bones of the face were 
gaunt and bare; and from moment to moment the man 
swallowed quickly and moistened his lips. 

Crookes nodded as his ally came up, and one finger 


raised, pointed to a chair. He himself was impassive, 
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calm. He did not move. Taciturn as ever, he waited 
for the other to speak. 

*[ want to talk with you, Mr. Crookes,” began 
Cressler, hurriedly. “I—I made up my mind to it day 
before yesterday, but I put it off. I had hoped that 
things would come our way. But I can’t delay now. 
. . . Mr. Crookes, I can't stand this any longer. I must 
get out of the clique. I haven't the ready money to 
stand this pace.” 

There was a silence. Crookes neither moved nor 
changed expression. His small eyes fixed upon the 
other, he waited for Cressler to go on. 

“I might remind you,” Cressler continued, “that 
when I joined your party I expressly stipulated that our 
operations should not be speculative.” 

“You knew—” began Crookes. 

“Oh, I have nothing to say,” Cressler interrupted. 
«I did know. I knew from the first it was to be 
speculation. I tried to deceive myself. I—well, this 
don’t interest you. The point is I must get out of 
the market. I don’t like to go back on you others” 
—Cressler’s fingers were fiddling with his watch-chain— 
“I don’t like to—I mean to say you must let me out. 
You must let me cover—at once. I am—very nearly 
bankrupt now. Another half-cent rise, and I'm done 
for. It will take as itis—my—my—all my ready money— 
all my savings for the last ten years to buy in my wheat." 
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“Let’s see. How much did I sell for you?" de- 
manded Crookes. “Five hundred thousand?” 

“Yes, five hundred thousand at ninety-eight—and 
we're at a dollar nine now. It’s an eleven-cent jump. 
I—I can’t stand another eighth. I must cover at once." 

Crookes, without answering, drew his desk telephone 
to him. 

“Hello!” he said after a moment. “Hello! . . . Buy 
five hundred May, at the market, right away." 

He hung up the receiver and leaned back in his 
chair. 

*'They'll report the trade in a minute,” he said. 
“Better wait and see." 

Cressler stood at the window, his hands clasped 
behind his back, looking down into the street. He did 
not answer. 'The seconds passed, then the minutes. 
Crookes turned to his desk and signed a few letters, 
the scrape of his pen the only noise to break the silence 
'of the room. Then at last he observed: 

*Pretty bum weather for this time of the year." 

Cressler nodded. He took off his hat, and pushed 
the hair back from his forehead with a slow, persistent 
gesture; then as the ticker began to click again, he 
faced around quickly, and crossing the room, ran the 
tape through his fingers. 

* God," he muttered, between his teeth, *I hope your 
men didn't lose any time. It's up again." 
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There was a step at the door, and as Crookes 
called to come in, the office messenger entered 
and put a slip of paper into his hands.  Crookes 
looked at it, and pushed it across his desk towards 
Cressler. 

“There you are," he observed. “That’s your trade. 
Five hundred May, at a dollar ten. You were lucky to 
get it at that —or at any price." 

“Ten!” cried the other, as he took the paper. 

Crookes turned away again, and glanced indif- 
ferently over his letters. Cressler laid the slip care- 
fully down upon the ledge of the desk, and though 
Crookes did not look up, he could almost feel how the 
man braced himself, got a grip of himself, put all his 
resources to the stretch to meet this blow squarely in 
the front. 

“And I said another eighth would bust me,’ 
Cressler remarked, with a short laugh. “Well,” he 
added, grimly, *it looks as though I were busted. I 
suppose, though, we must all expect to get the knife 
once in awhile— mustn't we? Well, there goes fifty 
thousand dollars of my good money." 

“I can tell you who's got it, if you care to know,” 
answered Crookes. “It’s a pewter quarter to Govern- 
ment bonds that Gretry, Converse & Co. sold that 
wheat to you. "They've got about all the wheat there 
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*I know, of course, they've been heavy buyers—for 
this Unknown Bull they talk so much about." 

*Well, he ain't Unknown to me," declared Crookes. 
“I know him. It's Curtis Jadwin. He's the man we've 
been fighting all along, and all hell’s going to break 
loose down here in three or four days. He's cornered 
the market." 

*Jadwin! You mean J.—Curtis—my friend?” 

Crookes grunted an affirmative. 

“But—why, he told me he was out of the market— 
for good.” 

Crookes did not seem to consider that the re- 
mark called for any useless words. He put his hands 
in his pockets and looked at Cressler. 

“Does he know?” faltered Cressler. “Do you sup- 
pose he could have heard that I was in this clique of 
yours?” 

“Not unless you told him yourself.” 

Cressler stood up, clearing his throat. 

“T have not told him, Mr. Crookes,” he said. “You 
would do me an especial favour if you would keep it 
from the public, from everybody, from Mr. Jadwin, that 
I was a member of this ring.” 

Crookes swung his chair around and faced his desk. 

“Hell! You don’t suppose I’m going to talk, do 
you?” 

“Well. . . . Good-morning, Mr. Crookes.” 
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* Good-morning." 

Left alone, Crookes took a turn the length of 
the room. Then he paused in the middle of the 
floor, looking down thoughtfully at his trim, small 
feet. 

*Jadwin!" he muttered. “Hm! ... Think you're 
boss of the boat now, don't you? Think I’m done 
with you, hey? Oh, yes, you'll run a corner in wheat, 
will you? Well, here's a point for your consideration, 
Mr. Curtis Jadwin, ‘Don’t get so big that all the other 
fellows can see you—they throw bricks.’” 

He sat down in his chair, and passed a thin and 
delicate hand across his lean mouth. 

“No,” he muttered, “I won’t try to kill you any 
more. You've cornered wheat, have you? All right... . 
Your own wheat, my smart Aleck, will do all the kill- 
ing I want.” 

Then at last the news of the great corner, authori- 
tative, definite, went out over all the country, and 
promptly the figure and name of Curtis Jadwin loomed 
suddenly huge and formidable in the eye of the public. 
There was no wheat on the Chicago market. He, the 
great man, the “Napoleon of La Salle Street,” had it 
all. He sold it or hoarded it, as suited his pleasure. 
He dictated the price to those men who must buy it of 
him to fill their contracts. His hand was upon the 
indicator of the wheat dial of the Board of Trade, and 
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he moved it through as many or as few of the degrees 
of the circle as he chose. 


The newspapers, not only of Chicago, but of every 
city in the Union, exploited him for “stories.” The 
history of his corner, how he had effected it, its chro- 
nology, its results, were told and retold, till his name 
was familiar in the homes and at the firesides of un- 
counted thousands. “Anecdotes” were circulated con- 
cerning him, interviews—concocted for the most part 
in the editorial rooms — were printed. His picture 
appeared. He was described as a cool, calm man of 
steel, with a cold and calculating grey eye, “piercing 
as an eagle's;" as a desperate gambler, bold as a 
buccaneer, his eye black and fiery—a veritable pirate; 
as a mild, small man with a weak chin and a depre- 
catory demeanour; as a jolly and roistering “high 
roller,” addicted to actresses, suppers, and to bathing in 
champagne. 


In the Democratic press he was assailed as little 
better than a thief, vituperated as an oppressor of 
the people, who ground the faces of the poor, and 
battened in the luxury wrung from the toiling millions. 
The Republican papers spoke solemnly of the new era 
of prosperity upon which the country was entering, 
referred to the stimulating effect of the higher prices 
upon capitalised industry, and distorted the situation to 
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an augury of a sweeping Republican victory in the next 
Presidential campaign. 

Day in and day out Gretry's office, where Jadwin 
now fixed his headquarters, was besieged. Reporters 
waited in the anteroom for whole half days to get 
but a nod and a word from the great man. Promoters, 
inventors, small financiers, agents, manufacturers, even 
*crayon artists" and horse-dealers, even tailors and 
yacht-builders rubbed shoulders with one another out- 
side the door marked “Private.” 

Farmers from Iowa or Kansas come to town to 
sell their little quotas of wheat at the prices they once 
had deemed impossible, shook his hand on the street, 
and urged him to come out and see * God's own country." 

But once, however, an entire deputation of these 
wheat growers found their way into the sanctum. They 
came bearing a presentation cup of silver, and their 
spokesman, stammering and horribly embarrassed in 
unwonted broadcloth and varnished boots, delivered a 
» short address. He explained that all through the 
Middle West, all through the wheat belts, a great 
wave of prosperity was rolling because of Jadwin’s 
corner. Mortgages were being paid off, new and im- 
proved farming implements were being bought, new 
areas seeded, new live stock acquired. ‘The men were 
buying buggies again, the women parlour melodeons, 
houses and homes were going up; in short, the entire 
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farming population of the Middle West was being daily 
enriched. In a letter that Jadwin received about this 
time from an old fellow living in *Bates Corners," 
Kansas, occurred the words: 

“and, sir, you must know that not a night passes 
that my little girl, now going on seven, sir, and the 
brightest of her class in the county-seat grammar- 
school, does not pray to have God bless Mister Jadwin, 
who helped papa save the farm." 

If there was another side, if the brilliancy of his 
triumph yet threw a shadow behind it, Jadwin could 
ignore it. It was far from him, he could not see 
it Yet for all this a story came to him about this 
time that for long would not be quite forgotten. It 
came through Corthell but very indirectly, passed on 
by a dozen mouths before it reached his ears. 

It told of an American, an art student, who at 
the moment was on a tramping tour through the 
north of Italy. It was an ugly story. Jadwin pished 
and pshawed, refusing to believe it, condemning it 
as ridiculous * exaggeration, but somehow it appealed 
to an uncompromising sense of the probable; it rang 
true. 

*And I met this boy," the student had said, *on 
the highroad, about a kilometre outside of Arezzo. 
He was a fine fellow of twenty or twenty-two. He 
knew nothing of the world. England he supposed to 
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be part of the mainland of Europe. For him Cavour 
and Mazzini were still alive. But when I announced 
myself American, he roused at once. 

**Ah, American, he said. ‘We know of your com- 
patriot, then, here in Italy—this Jadwin of Chicago, 
who has bought all the wheat. We have no more 
bread. The loaf is small as the fist, and costly. We 
cannot buy it, we have no money. For myself, I do 
not care. I am young. I can eat lentils and cress. 
But,’ and here his voice was a whisper—‘but my mother 
—my mother!" ” 

“It’s a lie!" Jadwin cried. “Of course it's a 
lie. Good God, if I were to believe every damned 
story the papers print about me these days Pd go insane." 

Yet when he put up the price of wheat to a 
dollar and twenty cents, the great flour mills of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin stopped grinding, and find- 
ing a greater profit in selling the grain than in milling 
it, threw their stores upon the market. "Though the 
bakers did not increase the price of their bread as 
à consequence of this, the loaf.— even in Chicago, 
even in the centre of that great Middle West that 
weltered in the luxury of production— was smaller, 
and from all the poorer districts of the city came 
complaints, protests, and vague grumblings of discontent. 

On a certain Monday, about the middle of May, 
Jadwin sat at Gretry’s desk (long since given over 
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to his use), in the office on the ground floor of the 
Board of Trade, swinging nervously back and forth 
in the swivel chair, drumming his fingers upon the 
arms, and glancing continually at the clock that hung 
against the opposite wall. It was about eleven in 
the morning. The Board of Trade vibrated with the 
vast trepidation of the Pit, that for two hours had spun 
and sucked, and guttered and disgorged just overhead. 
The waiting-room of the office was more than usually 


crowded.  Parasites of every description polished the 
walls with shoulder and elbow. Millionaires and beggars 
jostled one another about the doorway. The vice- 
president of a bank watched the door of the private 
office covertly; the traffic manager of the railroad ex- 
changed yarns with a group of reporters while awaiting 


his turn. 

As Gretry, the great man's lieutenant, hurried 
through the anteroom, conversation suddenly ceased, 
and half a dozen of the more impatient sprang for- 
ward. But the broker pushed his way through the 
crowd, shaking his head, excusing himself as best he 
might, and entering the office, closed the door behind 


him. 
At the clash of the lock Jadwin started half-way 


from his chair, then recognising the broker, sank back 
with a quick breath. 
*Why don't you knock, or something, Sam?" he 
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exclaimed. “Might as well kill a man as scare him to 
death. Well, how goes it?” 

“All right. Ive fixed the warehouse crowd—and 
we just about ‘own’ the editorial and news sheets of 
these papers" He threw a memorandum down upon 
the desk. “I’m off again now. Got an appointment 
with the Northwestern crowd in ten minutes. Has 
Hargus or Scannel shown up yet?” 

*Hargus is always out in your customers' room," 
answered Jadwin. *I can get him whenever I want 
him. But Scannel has not shown up yet. I thought 
when we put up the price again Friday we'd bring him 
in. I thought you'd figured out that he couldn't stand 
that rise." 

“He can't stand it," answered Gretry. “He'll be in 
to see you to-morrow or next day." 

“To-morrow or next day won't do," answered 
Jadwin. “I want to put the knife into him to-day. 
You go up there on the floor and put the price up 
another cent. That will bring him, or Tl miss my 
guess." 

Gretry nodded. “All right," he said, “it’s your game. 
Shall I see you at lunch?” 

“Lunch! I can’t eat. But I'll drop around and 
hear what the Northwestern people had to say to you.” 

A few moments after Gretry had gone Jadwin heard 


the ticker on the other side of the room begin to chat- 
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ter furiously; and at the same time he could fancy that 
the distant thunder of the Pit grew suddenly more vio- 
lent, taking on a sharper, shriller note. He looked at 
the tape. "The one-cent rise had been effected. 

*You will hold out, will you, you brute?" muttered 
Jadwin. “See how you like that now.” He took out 
his watch. *You'l be running in to me in just about 
ten minutes’ time.” 

He turned about, and calling a clerk, gave orders to 
have Hargus found and brought to him. 

When the old fellow appeared Jadwin jumped up 
and gave him his hand as he came slowly forward. 

His rusty top hat was in his hand; from the breast 
pocket of his faded and dirty frock coat a bundle of 
ancient newspapers protruded. His shoestring tie 
straggled over his frayed shirt front, while at his wrist 
one of his crumpled cuffs, detached from the sleeve, 
showed the bare, thin wrist between cloth and linen, 
and encumbered the fingers in which he held the unlit 
stump of a fetid cigar. 

Evidently bewildered as to the cause of this sum- 
mons, he looked up perplexed at Jadwin as he came 
up, out of his dim, red-lidded eyes. 

“Sit down, Hargus. Glad to see you,” called Jad- 
win. 

“Hey?” 
The voice was faint and a little querulous. 
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*[ say, sit down. Have a chair. I want to have 
a talk with you. You ran a corner in wheat once your- 
self” 

*tORs s Wheat” 

“Yes, your corner. You remember?” 

*Yes. Oh, that was long ago. In seventy-eight it 
was—the September option. And the Board made 
wheat in the cars ‘regular.’ ” 

His voice trailed off into silence, and he looked 
vaguely about on the floor of the room, sucking in his 
cheeks, and passing the edge of one large, osseous hand 
across his lips. 

*Well, you lost all your money that time, I believe. 
Scannel, your partner, sold out on you." 

“Hey? It was in seventy-eight. . . . The secretary 
of the Board announced our suspension at ten in the 
morning. If the Board had not voted to make wheat 
in the cars ‘regular’——” 

He went on and on, in an impassive monotone, re- 
peating, word for word, the same phrases he had used 
for so long that they had lost all significance. 

*Well" broke in Jadwin, at last, *it was Scannel, 
your partner, did for you. Scannel, I say. You know, 
Dave Scannel.” 

The old man looked at him confusedly. Then, as 
the name forced itself upon the atrophied brain, there 
flashed, for one instant, into the pale, blurred eye, a 
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light, a glint, a brief, quick spark of an old, long-for- 
gotten fire. It gleamed there an instant, but the next 
sank again. 

Plaintively, querulously he repeated: 

“Tt was in seventy-eight. . . . I lost three hundred 
thousand dollars." 

*How's your litle niece getting on?" at last de- 
manded Jadwin. 

“My little niece—you mean Lizzie? . .. Well and 
happy, well and happy. I—I got"—he drew a thick 
bundle of dirty papers from his pocket, envelopes, news- 
papers, circulars, and the like—“I—I—I got, I got her 
picture here somewheres.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know,” cried Jadwin. “I’ve 
seen it. You showed it to me yesterday, you remem- 
ber.” 

*[-—] got it here somewheres . . . somewheres,” 
persisted the old man, fumbling and peering, and as he 
spoke the clerk from the doorway announced: 

“Mr. Scannel.” 

This latter was a large, thick man, red-faced, with 
white, short whiskers of an almost wiry texture. He 
had a small, gimlet-like eye, enormous, hairy ears, wore 
a “sack” suit, a highly polished top hat, and entered 
the office with a great flourish of manner and a defiant 
trumpeting “Well, how do, Captain?” 

Jadwin nodded, glancing up under his scowl. 
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“Hello!” he said. 

The other subsided into a chair, and returned scowl 
for scowl. 

“Oh, well,” he muttered, “if that’s your style.” 

He had observed Hargus sitting by the other side 
of the desk, still fumbling and mumbling in his dirty 
memoranda, but he gave no sign of recognition. There 
was a moment’s silence, then in a voice from which 
all the first blufiness was studiously excluded, Scannel 
said : 

*Well, you've rung the bell on me. I'm a sucker. 
I know it. Im one of the few hundred other God- 
damned fools that you've managed to catch out shoot- 
ing snipe. Now what I want to know is, how much is 
it going to cost me to get out of your corner? What's 
the figure? What do you say?” 

“I got a good deal to say," remarked Jadwin, scowl- 
ing again. 

But Hargus had at last thrust a photograph into his 
hands. 

“There it is,’ he said. "That's it. That’s Lizzie." 

Jadwin took the picture without looking at it, and 
as he continued to speak, held it in his fingers, and oc- 
casionally tapped it upon the desk. 

“JT know. I know, Hargus,” he answered. “I got 
a good deal to say; Mr. David Scannel. Do you see 
this old man here?" 
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* Oh-h, cut it out!” growled the other. 

“Its Hargus. You know him very well. You used 
to know him better. You and he together tried to swing 
a great big deal in September wheat once upon a time. 
Hargus! I say, Hargus!” 

The old man looked up. 

“Here’s the man we were talking about, Scannel, 
you remember. Remember Dave Scannel, who was 
your partner in seventy-eight? Look at him. This 
is him now. He’s a rich man now. Remember Scannel?” 

Hargus, his bleared old eyes blinking and watering, 
looked across the desk at the other. 

“Oh, what's the game?” exclaimed Scannel. “I ain't 
here on exhibition, I guess. I——" 

But he was interrupted by a sharp, quick gasp that 
all at once issued from Hargus's trembling lips. The 
old man said no word, but he leaned far forward in his 
chair, his eyes fixed upon Scannel, his breath coming 
short, his fingers dancing against his chin. 

“Yes, that’s him, Hargus," said Jadwin. “You and 
he had a big deal on your hands a long time ago," he 
continued, turning suddenly upon Scannel, a pulse in 
his temple beginning to beat. “A big deal, and you 
sold him out— —" 

«Its a lie!” cried the other. 

Jadwin beat his fist upon the arm of his chair. His 
voice was almost a shout as he answered: 
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** Fou—sold—him—out. I know you. I know the 
kind of bug you are. You ruined him to save your 
own dirty hide, and all his life since poor old Hargus 
has been living off the charity of the boys down here, 
pinched and hungry and neglected, and getting on, God 
knows how; yes, and supporting his little niece, too, 
while you, you have been loafing about your clubs, and 
sprawling on your steam-yachts, and dangling round after 
your kept women—on the money you stole from him." 

Scannel squared himself in his chair, his little eyes 
twinkling. 

“Took here," he cried, furiously, “I don’t take that 
kind of talk from the best man that ever wore shoe- 
leather. Cut it out, understand? Cut it out.” 

Jadwin’s lower jaw set with a menacing click; ag- 
gressive, masterful, he leaned forward. 

“You interrupt me again,” he declared, “and you'll 
go out of that door a bankrupt. You listen to me and 
take my orders. That’s what you’re here to-day for. 
If you think you can get your wheat somewheres else, 
suppose you try.” 

Scannel sullenly settled himself in his place. He did 
not answer. Hargus, his eye wandering again, looked 
distressfully from one to the other. Then Jadwin, after 
shuffling among the papers of his desk, fixed a certain 
memorandum with his glance. All at once, whirling 
about and facing the other, he said quickly: 
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*You are short to our firm two million bushels at a 
dollar a bushel." 

“Nothing of the sort,” cried the other. “It’s a 
million and a half.” 

Jadwin could not forbear a twinkle of grim humour 
as he saw how easily Scannel had fallen into the trap. 

“You’re short a million and a half, then," he re- 
peated. “I'll let you have six hundred thousand of it 
at a dollar and a half a bushel.” 

“A dollar and a half! Why, my God, man! Oh, 
well”—Scannel spread out his hands nonchalantly— 
“J shall simply go into bankruptcy—just as you said.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” replied Jadwin, pushing back 
and crossing his legs. “I’ve had your financial stand- 
ing computed very carefully, Mr. Scannel. You've got 
the ready money. I know what you can stand without 
busting, to the fraction of a cent.” 

“Why, it’s ridiculous. That handful of wheat will 
cost me three hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Pre-cisely.” 

And then all at once Scannel surrendered. Stony, 
imperturbable, he drew his check-book from his pocket. 

“Make it payable to bearer,” said Jadwin. 

The other complied, and Jadwin took the check and 
looked it over carefully. 

“Now,” he said, “watch here, Dave Scannel. You 
see this check? And now,” he added, thrusting it into 
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Hargus’s hands, “you see where it goes. There’s the 
principal of your debt paid off.” 

“The principal?” 

“You haven’t forgotten the interest, have you? I 
won't compound it, because that mzght bust you. But 
six per cent. interest on three hundred thousand since 
1878, comes to-—let’s see—three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. And you still owe me nine hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat.” He ciphered a moment 
on a sheet of note-paper. “If I charge you a dollar 
and forty a bushel for that wheat, it will come to that 
sum exactly. . . . Yes, that’s correct. Pll let you have 
the balance of that wheat at a dollar forty. Make the 
check payable to bearer as before.” 

For a second Scannel hesitated, his face purple, his 
teeth grinding together, then muttering his rage beneath 
his breath, opened his check-book again. 

“Thank-you,” said Jadwin as he took the check. 

He touched his call bell. 

“Kinzie,” he said to the clerk who answered it, “after 
the close of the market to-day send delivery slips for a 
million and a half wheat to Mr. Scannel. His account 
with us has been settled.” 

Jadwin turned to the old man, reaching out the 
second check to him. 

“Here you are, Hargus. Put it away carefully. You 
see what it is, don’t you? Buy your Lizzie a little 
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gold watch with a hundred of it, and tell her it's from 
Curtis Jadwin, with his compliments. . . . What, going, 
Samuel? Well, good-bye to you, sir, and hey!" he 
called after him, *please don't slam the door as you go 
out.” : 

But he dodged with a defensive gesture as the pane 
of glass almost leaped from its casing, as Scannel stormed 
across the threshold. 

Jadwin turned to Hargus, with a solemn wink. 

“He did slam it after all, didn’t he?” 

The old fellow, however, sat fingering the two checks 
in silence. Then he looked up at Jadwin, scared and 
trembling. 

*I[—I don’t know,” he murmured, feebly. “I am a 
very old man. This—this is a great deal of money, sir. 
I—I can’t say; I—I don’t know. I’m an old man... 
an old man.” 

«You won't lose 'em, now?” 

“No, no. Pl deposit them at once in the Illinois 
Trust. I shall ask—I should like——” 

“Tl send a clerk with you.” 

* Yes, yes, that is about what—what I—what I was 
about to suggest. But I must say, Mr. Jadwin——” 

He began to stammer his thanks. But Jadwin cut 
him off. Rising, he guided Hargus to the door, one 
hand on his shoulder, and at the entrance to the outer 
office called a clerk. 
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“Take Mr. Hargus over to the Illinois Trust, 
Kinzie, and introduce him. He wants to open an 
account." 

The old man started off with the clerk, but before 
Jadwin had reseated himself at his desk was back again. 
He was suddenly all excitement, as if a great idea had 
abruptly taken possession of him. Stealthy, furtive, he 
glanced continually over his shoulder as he spoke, 
talking in whispers, a trembling hand shielding his lips. 

“You—you are in—you are in control now," he 
said. “You could give—hey? You could give me—just 
a little—just one word. A word would be enough, hey? 
hey? Just a little tip. My God, I could make fifty 
dollars by noon." 

*Why, man, Pve just given you about half a mil- 
lion." 

“Half a million? I don’t know. But”—he plucked 
Jadwin tremulously by the sleeve—“just a word,” he 
begged. “Hey, just yes or no.” 

“Haven’t you enough with those two checks?” 

“Those checks? Oh, I know, I know, I know. 
Tl salt ’em down. Yes, in the Illinois Trust. I 
won't touch ’em—not those. But just a little tip now, 
hey?” 

“Not a word. Not a word. Take him along, 
Kinzie.” 

One week after this Jadwin sold, through his agents 
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in Paris, a tremendous line of *cash" wheat at a dollar 
and sixty cents the bushel. By now the foreign de- 
mand was a thing almost insensate. There was no 
question as to the price. It was, “Give us the wheat, 
at whatever cost, at whatever figure, at whatever ex- 
pense; only that it be rushed to our markets with all 
the swiftness of steam and steel" At home, upon the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jadwin was as completely 
master of the market as of his own right hand. Every- 
thing stopped when he raised a finger; éverything leaped 
to life with the fury of obsession when he nodded his 
head. His wealth increased with such stupefying 
rapidity, that at no time was he able to even ap- 
proximate the gains that accrued to him because of his 
corner. It was more than twenty million, and less than 
fifty million. 'That was all he knew. Nor were the ever- 
lasting hills more secure than he from the attack of any 
human enemy. Out of the ranks of the conquered 
there issued not so much as a whisper of hostility. 
Within his own sphere no Czar, no satrap, no Cesar 
ever wielded power more resistless. 

“Sam,” said Curtis Jadwin, at length to the broker, 
“Sam, nothing in the world can stop me now. They 
think I’ve been doing something big, don't they, with 
this corner. Why, I’ve only just begun. This is just a 
feeler. Now I’m going to let ’em know just how big 
a gun C. J. really is. I'm going to swing this deal 
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right over into July. I’m going to buy in my July 
shorts." 

The two men were in Gretry’s office as usual, 
and as Jadwin spoke, the broker glanced up incre- 
dulously. 

*Now you are for sure crazy." 

Jadwin jumped to his feet. 

“Crazy!” he vociferated. “Crazy! What do you 
mean? Crazy! For God's sake, Sam, what— Look 
here, don't use that word to me. I—it don’t suit. 
What I’ve done isn't exactly the work of—of—takes 
brains, let me tell you. And look here, look here, I 
say, Pm going to swing this deal right over into July. 
Think m going to let go now, when I’ve just begun to 
get a real grip on things? A pretty fool I'd look like to 
get out now—even if I could. Get out? How are we 
going to unload our big line of wheat without breaking 
the price on us? No, sir, not much. "This market is 
going up to two dollars.” He smote a knee with his 
clinched fist, his face going abruptly crimson. “I say 
two dollars,” he cried. “Two dollars, do you hear? It 
will go there, you'll see, you'll see.” 

“Reports on the new crop will begin to come in in 
June.” Gretry’s warning was almost a cry. “The price 
of wheat is so high now, that God knows how many 
farmers will plant it this spring. You may have to take 
care of record harvest.” 
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4[ know better,” retorted Jadwin. “I’m watching 
this thing. You can’t tell me anything about it. I've 
got it all figured out, your ‘new crop.’” 

“Well, then you’re the Lord Almighty himself.” 

«| don't like that kind of joke. I don’t like that kind 
of joke. It’s blasphemous,” exclaimed Jadwin. “Go, 
get it off on Crookes. He'd appreciate it, but I don’t. 
But this new crop now—look here.” 

And for upwards of two hours Jadwin argued and 
figured, and showed to Gretry endless tables of statistics 
to prove that he was right. 

But at the end Gretry shook his head. Calmly and 
deliberately he spoke his mind. 

*J, listen to me. You've done a big thing. I 
know it, and I know, too, that there've been lots of 
times in the last year or so when I’ve been wrong 
and you've been right. But now, J., so help me God, 
we've reached our limit. Wheat is worth a dollar and 
a half to-day, and not one cent more. Every eighth 
over that figure is inflation. If you run it up to two 
dollars— —" 

“Tt will go there of itself, I tell you." 

“—if you run it up to two dollars, it will be that 
top-heavy, that the littlest kick in the world will knock 
it over. Be satisfied now with what you got. J., it's 
commonsense. Close out your long line of May, and 


then stop. Suppose the price does break a little, you’d 
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still make your pile. But swing this deal over into 
July, and it's ruin, ruin. I may have been mistaken 
before, but I know I’m right now. And do you realise, 
J., that yesterday in the Pit there were some short 
sales? There's some of them dared to go short of wheat 
against you—even at the very top of your corner—and 
there was more selling this morning. You've always 
got to buy, you know. If they all began to sell to 
you at once they'd bust you. It’s only because you've 
got 'em so scared—I believe—that keeps 'em from 
it. But it looks to me as though this selling proved 
that they were picking up heart. They think they 
can get the wheat from the farmers when harvesting 
begins. And I tell you, J., you've put the price of wheat 
so high, that the wheat areas are extending all over the 
country." 

“You’re scared," cried Jadwin. “That’s the trouble 
with you, Sam. You've been scared from the start. 
Can't you see, man, can't you see that this market is a 
regular tornado?" 

*[ see that the farmers all over the country 
are planting wheat as they've never planted it before. 
Great Scott, J., you're fighting against the earth itself." 

“Well, we'll fight it, then. Pll stop those hayseeds. 
What do I own all these newspapers and trade journals 
for? We'll begin sending out reports to-morrow that'll 
discourage any big wheat planting." 

The Pit. IT. It 
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* And then, too,' went on Gretry, *here's another 
point. Do you know, you ought to be in bed this very 
minute. You haven't got any nerves left at all. You 
acknowledge yourself that you don't sleep any more. 
And, good Lord, the moment any one of us contradicts 
you, or opposes you, you go off the handle to beat the 
Dutch. I know its a strain, old man, but you want 
to keep yourself in hand if you go on with this thing. 
If you should break down now—well, I don't like to 
think of what would happen. You ought to see a 
doctor." 

*(h-h, fiddlesticks," exclaimed Jadwin, “I’m all 
right I don’t need a doctor, haven't time to see 
one, anyhow. Don’t you bother about me. I’m all 
right.” 

Was he? That same night, the first he had spent 
under his own roof for four days, Jadwin lay awake 
till the clocks struck four, asking himself the same ques- 
tion. No, he was not all right. Something was very 
wrong with him, and whatever it might be, it was 
growing worse. The sensation of the iron clamp about 
his head was almost permanent by now, and just the 
walk between his room at the Grand Pacific and 
Gretry’s office left him panting and exhausted. Then 
had come vertigoes and strange, inexplicable qualms, as 
if he were in an elevator that sank under him with terri- 
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Going to and fro in La Salle Street, or sitting in 
Gretry's office, where the roar of the Pit dinned forever 
in his ears, he could forget these strange symptoms. It 
was the night he dreaded—the long hours he must 
spend alone. The instant the strain was relaxed, the 
gallop of hoofs, or as the beat of ungovernable tor- 
rents began in his brain. Always the beat dropped to 
the same cadence, always the pulse spelled out the same 
words: 

* Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.” 

And of late, during the long and still watches of 
the night, while he stared at the ceiling, or counted 
the hours that must pass before his next dose of 
bromide of potassium, a new turn had been given to the 
screw. 

'This was a sensation, the like of which he found it 
difficult to describe. But it seemed to be a slow, tense 
crisping of every tiniest nerve in his body. -It would 
begin as he lay in bed— counting interminably to get 
himself to sleep—between his knees and ankles, and 
thence slowly spread to every part of him, creeping 
upward, from loin to shoulder, in a gradual wave of 
torture that was not pain, yet infinitely worse. A dry, 
pringling aura as of billions of minute electric shocks 
crept upward over his flesh, till it reached his head, 
where it seemed to culminate in a white flash, which he 
felt rather than saw. 

11* 
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His body felt strange and unfamiliar to him. It 
seemed to have no weight, and at times his hands would 
appear to swell swiftly to the size of mammoth boxing- 
gloves, so that he must rub them together to feel that 
they were his own. 

He put off consulting a doctor from day to day, 
alleging that he had not the time. But the real 
reason, though he never admitted it, was the fear that 
the doctor might tell him what he guessed to be the 
truth. 

Were his wits leaving him? The horror of the ques- 
tion smote through him like the drive of a javelin. 
What was to happen? What nameless calamity im- 
pended? 

* Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat." 

His watch under his pillow took up the refrain. 
How to grasp the morrow's business, how control the 
sluice-gates of that torrent he had unchained, with this 
unspeakable crumbling and disintegrating of his faculties 
going on? 

Jaded, feeble, he rose to meet another day. He 
drove down town, trying not to hear the beat of his 
horses' hoofs. Dizzy and stupefied, he gained Gretry's 
office, and alone with his terrors sat in the chair before 
his desk, waiting, waiting. 

Then far away the great gong struck. Just over 
his head, penetrating wood and iron, he heard the 
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mighty throe of the Pit once more beginning, moving. 
And then, once again, the limp and ravelled fibres of 
being grew tight with a wrench. Under the stimulus 
of the roar of the maelstrom, the flagging, wavering 
brain righted itself once more, and—how, he him- 
self could not say—the business of the day was de- 
spatched, the battle was once more urged. Often he 
acted upon what he knew to be blind, unreasoned in- 
stinct. Judgment, clear reasoning, at times, he felt, 
forsook him. Decisions that involved what seemed to 
be the very stronghold of his situation, had to be 
taken without a moment's warning. He decided for 
or against without knowing why. Under his feet fis- 
sures opened. He must take the leap without seeing 
the other edge. Somehow he always landed upon his 
feet; somehow his great, cumbersome engine, lurching, 
swaying, in spite of loosened joints, always kept the 
track. 

Luck, his golden goddess, the genius of glittering 
wings, was with him yet. Sorely tried, flouted even, 
she yet remained faithful, lending a helping hand to 
lost and wandering judgment. 

So the month of May drew to its close. Between 
the twenty-fifth and the thirtieth Jadwin covered his 
July shortage, despite Gretry's protests and warnings. 
To him they seemed idle enough. He was too rich, 
too strong now to fear any issue. Daily the profits 
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of the corner increased. The unfortunate shorts 
were wrung dry and drier. In Gretry’s office they 
heard their sentences, and as time went on, and Jad- 
win beheld more and more of these broken specu- 
lators, a vast contempt for human nature grew 
within him. 

Some few of his beaten enemies were resolute 
enough, accepting defeat with grim carelessness, or 
with sphinx-like indifference, or even with airy jocu- 
larity. But for the most part their alert, (eager 
deference, their tame subservience, the abject humility 
and debasement of their bent shoulders drove Jadwin 
to the verge of self-control. He grew to detest the 
business; he regretted even the defiant brutality of 
Scannel, a rascal, but none the less keeping his head 
high. The more the fellows cringed to him, the 
tighter he wrenched the screw. In a few cases he 
found a pleasure in relenting entirely, selling his wheat 
to the unfortunates at a price that left them without 
loss; but in the end the business hardened his heart 
to any distress his mercilessness might entail. He took 
his profits as a Bourbon took his taxes, as if by right 
of birth. Somewhere, in a long-forgotten history of his 
brief school days, he had come across a phrase that 
he remembered now, by some devious and distant 
process of association, and when he heard of the 
calamities that his campaign had wrought, of the ship- 
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wrecked fortunes and careers that were sucked down 
by the Pit, he found it possible to say, with a short 
laugh, and a lift of one shoulder: | 

** Vae victis." 

His wife he saw but seldom. Occasionally they 
breakfasted together; more often they met at dinner. 
But that was all. Jadwin's life by now had come to 
be so irregular, and his few hours of sleep so precious 
and so easily disturbed, that he had long since occupied 
a separate apartment. 

What Laura's life was at this time he no longer 
knew. She never spoke of it to him; never nowadays 
complained of loneliness. When he saw her she ap- 
peared to be cheerful. But this very cheerfulness 
made him uneasy, and at times, through the murk 
of the chaff of wheat, through the bellow of the 
Pit, and the crash of collapsing fortunes there 
reached him a suspicion that all was not well with 
Laura. 

Once he had made an abortive attempt to break 
j from the turmoil of La Salle Street and the Board of 
| Trade, and, for a time at least, to get back to the old 
i life they both had loved—to get back, in a word, to 
| her. But the consequences had been all but disastrous. 

Now he could not keep away. 
* Corner wheat!" he had exclaimed to her, the fol- 
lowing day. “Corner wheat! It's the wheat that has 
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cornered me. It’s like holding a wolf by the ears, bad 
to hold on, but worse to let go." 

But absorbed, blinded, deafened by the whirl of 
things, Curtis Jadwin could not see how perilously well 
grounded had been his faint suspicion as to Laura's 
distress. 

On the day after her evening with her husband in 
the art gallery, the evening when Gretry had broken 
in upon them like a courier from the front, Laura had 
risen from her bed to look out upon a world suddenly 
empty. 

Corthell she had sent from her forever. Jadwin 
was once more snatched from her side. Where, now, 
was she to turn? Jadwin had urged her to go to 
the country—to their place at Geneva Lake—but she 
refused. She saw the change that had of late come 
over her husband, saw his lean face, the hot, tired 
eyes, the trembling fingers and nervous gestures. 
Vaguely she imagined approaching disaster. If any- 
thing happened to Curtis, her place was at his side. 

During the days that Jadwin and Crookes were 
at grapples Laura found means to occupy her mind 
with all manner of small activities. She overhauled 
‘her wardrobe, planned her summer gowns, paid daily 
visits to her dressmakers, rode and drove in the 
park, till every turn of the roads, every tree, every 
bush was familiar, to the point of wearisome contempt, 
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Then suddenly she began to indulge in a mania 
for old books and first editions. She haunted the 
stationers and second-hand book-stores, studied the 
authorities, followed the auctions, and bought right 
and left, with reckless extravagance. But the taste 
soon palled upon her. "With so much money at her 
command there was none of the spice of the hunt 
in the affair. She had but to express a desire for a 
certain treasure, and forthwith it was put into her 
hand. 

She found it so in all other things. Her desires 
were gratified with an abruptness that killed the zest 
of them. She felt none of the joy of possession; the 
little personal relation between her and her belongings 
vanished away. Her gowns, beautiful beyond all she 
had ever imagined, were of no more interest to her 
than a drawerful of outworn gloves. She bought horses 
till she could no longer tell them apart; her car- 
riages crowded three supplementary stables in the 
neighbourhood. Her flowers, miracles of laborious 
cultivation, filled the whole house with their fragrance. 
Wherever she went deference moved before her like a 
guard; her beauty, her enormous wealth, her wonderful 
horses, her exquisite gowns made of her a cynosure, a 
veritable queen. 

And hardly a day passed that Laura Jadwin, in the 
solitude of her own boudoir, did not fling her arms 
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wide in a gesture of lassitude and infinite weariness, 
crying out: 

“Oh, the ennui and stupidity of all this wretched 
life!" 

She could look forward to nothing. One day was 
like the next. No one came to see her. For all her 
great house and for all her money, she had made but 
few friends. Her “grand manner" had never helped 
her popularity. She passed her evenings alone in her 
“upstairs sitting-room,” reading, reading till far into 
the night; or, the lights extinguished, sat at her open 
window listening to the monotonous lap and wash of 
the lake. 

At such moments she thought of the men who 
had come into her life—of the love she had known 
almost from her girlhood. She remembered her first 
serious affair. It had been with the impecunious theo- 
logical student who was her tutor He had worn 
glasses and little black side whiskers, and had im- 
plored her to marry him and come to China, where 
he was to be a missionary. Every time that he came 
he had brought her a new book to read, and he had 
taken her for long walks up towards the hills where 
the old powder mill stood. Then it was the young 
lawyer—the “brightest man in Worcester County"— 
who took her driving in a hired buggy, sent her a 
multitude of paper novels (which she never read), with 
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every love passage carefully underscored, and wrote 
very bad verse to her eyes and hair, whose “velvet 
blackness was the shadow of a crown.” Or, again, 
it was the youthful cavalry officer met in a flying 
visit to her Boston aunt, who loved her on first sight, 
gave her his photograph in uniform and a bead 
belt of Apache workmanship. He was forever singing 
to her—to a guitar accompaniment—an old love song: 


———— ee 


“At midnight hour 
Beneath the tower 
He murmured soft, 
‘Oh nothing fearing 
With thine own true soldier fly.’ ” 

Then she had come to Chicago, and Landry Court, 
with his bright enthusiasms and fine exaltations had 
loved her. She had never taken him very seriously, 
but none the less it had been very sweet to know his 
whole universe depended upon the nod of her head, 
and that her influence over him had been so potent, 
had kept him clean and loyal and honest. 

And after this Corthell and Jadwin had come into 
her life, the artist and the man of affairs. She re- 

membered Corthell’s quiet, patient, earnest devotion of 
those days before her marriage. He rarely spoke to 
her of his love, but by some ingenious subtlety he had 
filled her whole life with it. His little attentions, his 
undemonstrative solicitudes came precisely when and 
where they were most appropriate. He had never 
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failed her. Whenever she had needed him, or even, 
when through caprice or impulse she had turned to 
him, it always had been to find that long since he had 
carefully prepared for that very contingency. His thought- 
fulness of her had been a thing to wonder at. He re- 
membered for months, years even, her most trivial 
fancies, her unexpressed dislikes. He knew her tastes, 
as if by instinct; he prepared little surprises for her, 
and placed them in her way without ostentation, and 
quite as matters of course. He never permitted her 
to be embarrassed; the little annoying situations of the 
day's life he had smoothed away long before they had 
ensnared her. He never was off his guard, never dis- 
turbed, never excited. 

And he amused her, he entertained her without 
seeming to do so. He made her talk; he made her 
think. He stimulated and aroused her, so that she her- 
self talked and thought with a brilliancy that surprised 
herself. In fine, he had so contrived that she as- 
sociated him with everything that was agreeable. 

She had sent him away the first time, and he had gone 
without a murmur; only to come back loyal as ever, 
silent, watchful, sympathetic, his love for her deeper, 
stronger than before, and—as always timely— bringing 
to her a companionship at the moment of all others 
when she was most alone. 

Now she had driven him from her again, and this 
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time, she very well knew, it was to be forever. She 
had shut the door upon this great love. 

Laura stirred abruptly in her place, adjusting her 
hair with nervous fingers. 

And, last of all, it had been Jadwin, her husband. 
She rose and went to the window, and stood there a 
long moment, looking off into the night over the park. 
It was warm and very still A few carriage lamps 
glimpsed among the trees like fireflies. Along the walks 
and upon the benches she could see the glow of white 
dresses and could catch the sound of laughter. Far off, 
somewhere in the shrubbery, she thought she heard a 
band playing. ‘To the northeast lay the lake, shimmer- 
ing under the moon, dotted here and there with the 
coloured lights of steamers. 

She turned back into the room. The great house 
was still. From all its suites of rooms, its corridors, 
galleries, and hallways there came.no sound. There 
was no one upon the same floor as herself. She had 
read all her books. It was too late to go out—and 
there was no one to go with. To go to bed was ridiculous. 
She was never more wakeful, never more alive, never 
more ready to be amused, diverted, entertained. 

She thought of the organ, and descending to the 
art gallery, played Bach, Palestrina, and Stainer for an 
hour; then suddenly she started from the console, with 
a sharp, impatient movement of her head. 
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*Why do I play this stupid music?" she exclaimed. 
She called a servant and asked: 

“Has Mr. Jadwin come in yet?” 

*Mr. Gretry just this minute telephoned that Mr. 
Jadwin would not be home to-night." 

When the servant had gone out Laura, her lips 
compressed, flung up her head. Her hands shut to 
hard fists, her eyes flashed. Rigid, erect in the middle 
of the floor, her arms folded, she uttered a smothered 
exclamation over and over again under her breath. 

All at once anger, mastered her—anger and a cer- 
tain defiant recklessness, an abrupt spirit of revolt. 
She straightened herself suddenly, as one who takes a 
decision. Then, swiftly, she went out of the art gal- 
lery, and, crossing the hallway, entered the library and 
opened a great writing-desk that stood in a recess under 
a small stained window. 

She pulled the sheets of note-paper towards her 
and wrote a short letter, directing the envelope to Sheldon 
Corthell, The Fine Arts Building, Michigan Avenue. 

“Call a messenger,” she said to the servant who an- 
swered her ring, “and have him take—or send him in 
here when he comes.” 

She rested the letter against the inkstand, and 
leaned back in her chair, looking at it, her fingers 
plucking swiftly at the lace of her dress. Her head 
was in a whirl. A confusion of thoughts, impulses, de- 
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sires, half-formed resolves, half-named regrets, swarmed 
and spun about her. She felt as though she had all 
at once taken a leap—a leap which had landed her in 
a place whence she could see a new and terrible 
country an unfamiliar place—terrible, yet beautiful— 
unexplored, and for that reason all the more inviting, a 
place of shadows. 

Laura rose and paced the floor, her hands pressed 
together over her heart. She was excited, her cheeks 
flushed, a certain breathless exhilaration came and 
went within her breast, and in place of the intolerable 
ennui of the last days, there came over her a sudden, 
an almost wild animation, and from out her black eyes 
there shot a kind of furious gaiety. 

But she was aroused by a step at the door. The 
messenger stood there, a figure ridiculously inadequate 
for the intensity of all that was involved in the issue of 
the hour—a weazened, stunted boy, in a uniform many 
sizes too large. 

Laura, seated at her desk, held the note towards 
him resolutely. Now was no time to hesitate, to temporise. 
If she did not hold to her resolve now, what was there 
to look forward to? Could one's life be emptier than 
hers—emptier, more intolerable, more humiliating? 

*'Take this note to that address," she said, putting 
the envelope and a coin in the boy's hand. “Wait for 
an answer." 
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The boy shut the letter in his book, which he thrust 
into his breast pocket, buttoning his coat over it. He 
nodded and turned away. 

Still seated, Laura watched him moving towards the 
door. Well, it was over now. She had chosen. She 
had taken the leap. What new life was to begin for 
her to-morrow? What did it all mean? With an in- 
conceivable rapidity her thoughts began racing through 
her brain. 

She did not move. Her hands, gripped tight. to- 
gether, rested upon the desk before her. Without 
turning her head, she watched the retreating messenger, 
from under her lashes. He passed out of the door, 
the curtain fell behind him. 

And only then, when the irrevocableness of the step 
was all but an accomplished fact, came the reaction. 

“Stop!” she cried, springing up. “Stop! Come 
back here. Wait a moment.” 

What had happened? She could neither under- 
stand nor explain. Somehow an instant of clear vision 
had come, and in that instant a power within her that 
was herself and not herself, and laid hold upon her 
will. No, no, she could not, she could not, after all. 
She took the note back. 

“JT have changed my mind," she said, abruptly. 
“You may keep the money. There is no message to 
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As soon as the boy had gone she opened the en- 
velope and read what she had written. But now the 
words seemed the work of another mind than her own. 
They were unfamiliar; they were not the words of the 
Laura Jadwin she knew. Why was it that from the 
very first hours of her acquaintance with this man, and 
in every circumstance of their intimacy, she had always 
acted upon impulse? What was there in him that 
called into being all that was reckless in her? 

And for how long was she to be able to control 
these impulses? This time she had prevailed once 
more against that other impetuous self of hers. Would 
she prevail the next time? And in these struggles, 
was she growing stronger as she overcame, or weaker? 
She did not know. She tore the note into fragments, 
and making a heap of them in the pen tray, burned 
them carefully. 

During the week following upon this, Laura found 
her trouble more than ever keen. She was burdened 
with a new distress. The incident of the note to Cor- 
thell, recalled at the last moment, had opened her eyes 
to possibilities of the situation hitherto unguessed. She 
saw now what she might be capable of doing in a 
moment of headstrong caprice, she saw depths in her 
nature she had not plumbed. Whether these hidden 
pitfalls were peculiarly hers, or whether they were com- 
mon to all women placed as she now found herself, she 
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did not pause to inquire. She thought only of results, 
and she was afraid. 

But for the matter of that, Laura had long since 
passed the point of deliberate consideration or reasoned 
calculation. The reaction had been as powerful as the 
original purpose, and she was even yet struggling 
blindly, intuitively. 

For what she was now about to do she could give 
no reason, and the motives for this final and supreme 
effort to conquer the league of circumstances which 
hemmed her in were obscure. She did not even ask 
what they were. She knew only that she was in trouble, 
and yet it was to the cause of her distress that she ad- 
dressed herself. Blindly she turned to her husband; 
and all the woman in her roused itself, girded itself, 
called up its every resource in one last test, in one ulti- 
mate trial of strength between her and the terrible 
growing power of that blind, soulless force that roared 
and guttered and sucked, down there in the midst of 
the city. 

She alone, one unaided woman, her only auxiliaries 
her beauty, her wit, and the frayed, strained bands of 
a sorely tried love, stood forth like a challenger, against 
Charybdis, joined battle with the Cloaca, held back with 
her slim, white hands against the power of the mael- 
strom that swung the Nations in its grip. 

In the solitude of her room she took the resolve, 
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Her troubles were multiplying; she, too, was in the 
current, the end of which was a pit—a pit black and 
without bottom. Once already its grip had seized her, 
once already she had yielded to the insidious drift. 
Now suddenly aware of a danger, she fought back, and 
her hands beating the air for help, turned towards the 
greatest strength she knew. 

“I want my husband,” she cried, aloud, to the 
empty darkness of the night. ^I want my husband. I 
will have him; he is mine, he is mine. There shall 
nothing take me from him; there shall nothing take 
him from me." 

Her first opportunity came upon a Sunday soon 
afterward. Jadwin, wakeful all the Saturday night, 
slept a little in the forenoon, and after dinner Laura 
came to him in his smoking-room, as he lay on the 
leather lounge trying to read. His wife seated herself 
at a writing-table in a corner of the room, and by-and- 
by began turning the slips of a calendar that stood at 
her elbow. At last she tore off one of the slips and 
held it up. 

* Curtis." 

“Well, old girl?” 

“Do you see that date?” 

He looked over to her. 

“Do you see that date? Do you know of anything 


that makes that day different—a little—from other days? 
ta” 
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It’s June thirteenth. Do you remember what June 
thirteenth is?” 

Puzzled, he shook his head. 

“No—no.” 

Laura took up a pen and wrote a few words in the 
space above the printed figures reserved for memoranda. 
Then she handed the slip to her husband, who read 
aloud what she had written. 

**Laura Jadwin’s birthday” Why, upon my word,” 
he declared, sitting upright. “So it is, so it is. June 
thirteenth, of course. And I was beast enough not to 
realise it. Honey, I can’t remember anything these 
days, it seems.” 

“But you are going to remember this time?” she 
said. “You are not going to forget it now. That 
evening is going to mark the beginning of—oh, Cur- 
tis, it is going to be a new beginning of everything. 
You'll see. I’m going to manage it. I don’t know 
how, but you are going to love me so that nothing, no 
business, no money, no wheat will ever keep you from 
me. I will make you. And that evening, that evening 
of June thirteenth is mine. The day your business 
can have you, but from six o’clock on you are mine.” 
She crossed the room quickly and took both his 
hands in hers and knelt beside him. “It is mine,” 
she said, “if you love me. Do you understand, dear? 
You will come home at six o'clock, and whatever 
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happens—oh, if all La Salle Street should burn to the 
ground, and all your millions of bushels of wheat 
with it—whatever happens, you—will—not—leave— 
me—nor think of anything else but just me, me. 
That evening is mine, and you will give it to me, 
just as I have said. I won't remind you of it again. 
I won't speak of it again. I will leave it to you. 
But—you will give me that evening if you love 
me. Dear, do you see just what I mean? . . . Jf 
you love me. . . . No—no, don't say a word, we won't 
talk about it at all No, no, please. Not another 
word. I don't want you to promise, or pledge your- 
self, or anything like that. You've heard what I 
said—and that's all there is about it. We'll talk of 
something else. By the way, have you seen Mr. Cressler 
lately?” 

“No,” he said, falling into her mood. “No, I 
haven't seen Charlie in over a month. Wonder what's 
become of him?" 

“I understand he's been sick," she told him. “I 
met Mrs. Cressler the other day, and she said she was 
bothered about him." 

“Well, what's the matter with old Charlie?” 

*She doesn't know, herself. He's not sick enough 
to go to bed, but he doesn't or won't go down town 
to his business. She says she can see him grow- 
ing thinner every day. He keeps telling her he's all 
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right, but for all that, she says, she's afraid he's going 
to come down with some kind of sickness pretty soon." 

“Say,” said Jadwin, “suppose we drop around to 
see them this afternoon? — Wouldn't you like to? I 
haven't seen him in over a month, as I say. Or tele- 
phone them to come up and have dinner. Charlie's 
about as old a friend as I have. We used to be to- 
gether about every hour'of the day when we first came 
to Chicago. Let's go over to see him this afternoon 
and cheer him up." 

“No,” said Laura, decisively. “Curtis, you must 
have one day of rest out of the week. You are going 
to lie down all the rest of the afternoon, and sleep if 
you can. Pll call on them to-morrow.” 

“Well, all right,” he assented. “I suppose I ought 
to sleep if I can. And then Sam is coming up here, 
by five. He's going to bring some railroad men with 
him. We've got a lot to do. Yes, I guess, old girl, 
Il try to get forty winks before they get here. And, 
Laura," he added, taking her hand as she rose to go, 
*Laura, this is the last lap. In just another month 
now—oh, at the outside, six weeks—Tl have closed 
the corner, and then, old girl, you and I will go some- 
wheres, anywhere you like, and then we'll have a good 
time together all the rest of our lives—all the rest of our 
lives, honey. Good-bye. Now I think I can go to sleep." 
She arranged the cushions under his head and 
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drew the curtains close over the windows, and went 
out, softly closing the door behind her. And a half 
hour later, when she stole in to look at him, she 
found him asleep at last, the tired eyes closed, and the 
arm, with its broad, strong hand, resting under his head. 
She stood a long moment in the middle of the room, 
looking down at him; and then slipped out as noiselessly 
as she had come, the tears trembling on her eyelashes. 

Laura Jadwin did not call on the Cresslers the 
next day, nor even the next after that. For three 
days she kept indoors, held prisoner by a series of 
petty incidents; now the delay in the finishing of 
her new gowns, now by the excessive heat, now 
by a spell of rain. By Thursday, however, at the 
beginning of the second week of the month, the 
storm was gone, and the sun once more shone. Early 
in the afternoon Laura telephoned to Mrs. Cressler. 

“How are you and Mr. Cressler?” she asked. “I’m 
coming over to take luncheon with you and your hus- 
band, if you will let me." 

*Oh, Charlie is about the same, Laura," answered 
Mrs. Cressler's voice. “I guess the dear man has 
been working too hard, that's all. Do come over and 
cheer him up. If I’m not here when you come, you 
just make yourself at home. I've got to go down town 
to see about railroad tickets and all. I’m going to pack 
my old man right off to Oconomowoc before I'm an- 
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other day older. Made up my mind to it last night, and I 
don’t want him to be bothered with tickets or time cards, 
or baggage or anything. Pll run down and do it all my- 
self. You come right up whenever you're ready and keep 
Charlie company. How's your husband, Laura child?” 

“Oh, Curtis is well," she answered. “He gets very 
tired at times." 

*Well, I can understand it. Lands alive, child, 
whatever are you going to do with. all your money? 
They tell me that J. has made millions in the last 
three or four months. A man I was talking to last 
week said his corner was the greatest thing ever 
known on the Chicago Board of Trade. Well, good- 
bye, Laura, come up whenever youre ready. Pll see 
you at lunch. Charlie is right here. He says to give 
you his love." 

An hour later Laura's victoria stopped in front of 
the Cresslers house, and the little footman descended 
with the agility of a monkey, to stand, soldier-like, at 
the steps, the lap robe over his arm. 

Laura gave orders to have the victoria call for her 
at three, and ran quickly up the front steps. The front 
entrance was open, the screen door on the latch, and 
she entered without ceremony. 

* Mrs. Cressler!" she called, as she stood in the hall- 
way drawing off her gloves, “Mrs. Cressler! Carrie, 
have you gone yet?” 
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But the maid, Annie, appeared at the head of the 
stairs, on the landing of the second floor, a towel bound 
about her head, her duster in her hand. 

“Mrs. Cressler has gone out, Mrs. Jadwin,” she said. 
*She said you was to make yourself at home, and she'd 
be back by noon." 

Laura nodded, and standing before the hat-rack in 
the hall took off her hat and gloves, and folded her 
veil into her purse. The house was old-fashioned, 
very homelike and spacious, cool, with broad halls 
and wide windows. In the “front library," where 
Laura entered first, were steel engravings of the style 
of the seventies, “whatnots” crowded with shells, 
Chinese coins, lacquer boxes, and the inevitable saw- 
fish bill. The mantel was mottled white marble, and 
its shelf bore the usual bronze and gilt clock, de- 
corated by a female figure in classic draperies, reclining 
against a globe. An oil painting of a mountain landscape 
hung against one wall; and on a table of black walnut, 
with a red marble slab, that stood between the front 
windows, were a stereoscope and a rosewood music box. 

The piano, an old style Chickering, stood diagonally 
across the far corner of the room, by the closed sliding 
doors, and Laura sat down here and began to play the 
“Mephisto Walzer,” which she had been at pains to 
learn since the night Corthell had rendered it on her 
great organ in the art gallery. 
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But when she had played as much as she could 
k remember of the music, she rose and closed the piano, 
| and pushed back the folding doors between the room 
she was in and the *back library," a small room where 
Mrs. Cressler kept her books of poetry. 

As Laura entered the room she was surprised to 
see Mr. Cressler there, seated in his armchair, his back 
turned toward her. 

p “Why, I didn't know you were-here, Mr. Cressler,” 
she said, as she came up to him. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. But Cressler was 
dead; and as Laura touched him the head dropped 
upon the shoulder and showed the bullet hole in the 
temple, just in front of the ear. 
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IV. 


Tue suicide of Charles Cressler had occurred on the 
tenth of June, and the report of it, together with the 
wretched story of his friend's final surrender to a 
temptation he had never outlived, reached Curtis Jadwin 
early on the morning of the eleventh. 

He and Gretry were at their accustomed places in 
the latter's office, and the news seemed to shut out all 
the sunshine that had been flooding in through the 
broad plate-glass windows. After their first incoherent 
horror, the two sat staring at each other, speechless. 

*My God, my God," groaned Jadwin, as if in the 
throes of a deadly sickness. “He was in the Crookes’ 
ring and we never knew it— I've killed him, Sam. 
I might as well have held that pistol myself" He 
stamped his foot, striking his fist across his forehead, 
“Great God — my best friend — Charlie— Charlie Cressler! 
Sam, I shall go mad if this—if this—" 

*Steady, steady does it, J," warned the broker, 
his hand upon his shoulder, *we got to keep a grip 
on ourselves to-day. We've got a lot to think of. 
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We'll think about Charlie, later. Just now... well 
its business now. Mathewson & Knight have called 
on us for margins—twenty thousand dollars." 

He laid the slip down in front of Jadwin, as he sat 
at his desk. 

“Oh, this can wait," exclaimed Jadwin. “Let it go 
till this afternoon. I can't talk business now. Think 
of Carrie—Mrs. Cressler, I——” 

“No,” answered Gretry, reflectively and slowly, 
looking anywhere but in Jadwin’s face. “N—no, I 
don’t think we'd better wait. I think we'd better meet 
these margin calls promptly. It’s always better to keep 
our trades margined up." 

Jadwin faced around. 

*Why," he cried, *one would think, to hear you 
talk, as though there was a danger of me busting here 
at any hour." 

Gretry did not answer. There was a moment’s 
silence. Then the broker caught his principal's eye and 
held it a second. 

“Well,” he answered, “you saw how freely they 
sold to us in the Pit yesterday. Weve got to buy, and 
buy and buy, to keep our price up; and look here, look 
at these reports from our correspondents— everything 
points to a banner crop. "There's been an increase of 
acreage everywhere, because of our high prices. See 
this from Travers"—he picked up a despatch and 
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read: “‘Preliminary returns of spring wheat in two 
Dakotas, subject to revision, indicate a total area 
seeded of sixteen million acres, which added to area 
in winter wheat states, makes total of forty-three 
million, or nearly four million acres greater than last 
year. ^ 

*Lot of damned sentiment," cried Jadwin, refusing 
to be convinced. “Two-thirds of that wheat won't grade, 
and Europe will take nearly all of it. What we ought 
to do is to send our men into the Pit and buy another 
million, buy more than these fools can offer. Buy 'em 
to a standstill.” 

“That takes a big pile of money then,” said the 
broker. “More than we can lay our hands on this 
morning. The best we can do is to take all the Bears 
are offering, and support the market. The moment 
they offer us wheat and we don’t buy it, that moment 
—as you know, yourself—they’ll throw wheat at you 
by the train-load, and the price will break, and we 
with it.” 

“Think we'll get rid of much wheat to-day?" de- 
manded Jadwin. 

By now it had become vitally necessary for Jadwin 
to sell out his holdings. His “long line” was a fearful 
expense, insurance and storage charges were eating 
rapidly into the profits. He must get rid of the load 
he was carrying, little by little. To do this at a profit 
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he had adopted the expedient of flooding the Pit with 
buying orders just before the close of the session, and 
then as the price rose under this stimulus, selling 
quickly, before it had time to break. At first this had 
succeeded. But of late he must buy more and more to 
keep the price up, while the moment that he began to 
sell, the price began to drop; so that now, in order to 
sell one bushel, he must buy two. 


*'Think we can unload much on 'em to-day?" repeated 
Jadwin. 


“T don't know,” answered Gretry, slowly and thought- 
fully. “Perhaps—there’s a chance—. Frankly, J., I 
don't think we can. The Pit is taking heart, that's the 
truth of it. 'Those fellows are not so scared of us as 
they were a while ago. It’s the new crop, as I’ve said 
over and over again. We've put wheat so high, that 
all the farmers have planted it, and are getting ready 
to dump it on us. The Pit knows that, of course. 
Why, just think, they are harvesting in some places. 
These fellows we've caught in the corner will be able 
to buy all the wheat they want from the farmers if they 
can hold out a little longer. And that Government re- 
port yesterday showed that the growing wheat is in 
good condition." 


“Nothing of the sort. It was a little over eighty- 
six.” 
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“Good enough," declared Gretry, “good enough so 
that it broke the price down to a dollar and twenty. 
Just think, we were at a dollar and a half a little while 
ago." 

* And we'll be at two dollars in another ten days, I 
tell you." 

*Do you know how we stand, J.?" said the broker 
gravely. “Do you know how we stand—financially? 
It's taken pretty nearly every cent of our ready money 
to support this July market. Oh, we can figure out 
our paper profits into the millions. We've got thirty, 
forty, fifty million bushels of wheat that's worth over a 
dollar a bushel, but if we can't sell it, we're none the 
better off—and that wheat is costing us six thousand 
dollars a day. Hell, old man, where's the money going 
to come from? You don't seem to realise that we are 
in a precarious condition.^ He raised an arm, and 
pointed above him, in the direction of the floor of the 
Board of Trade. 

*'The moment we can't give our boys—Landry Court, 
and the rest of 'em—the moment we can't give them 
buying orders, that Pit will suck us down like a chip. 
The moment we admit that we can't buy all the wheat 
that's offered, there's the moment we bust." 

“Well, we'll buy it" cried Jadwin, through his set 
teeth. “Pll show those brutes. Look here, is it money 
we want? You cable to Paris and offer two million, at 
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—oh, at eight cents below the market; and to Liver- 
pool, and let 'em have twopence off on the same 
amount. They’ll snap it up as quick as look at it. 
That will bring in one lot of money, and as for the rest, 
I guess Pve got some real estate in this town that's 
pretty good security." 

“What—you going to mortgage part of that?” 

*No," cried Jadwin, jumping up with a quick im- 
patient gesture, “no, Pm going to mortgage all of it, 
and I’m going to do it to-day—this morning. If you 
say we're in a precarious condition, it’s no time for half 
measures. Pll have more money than you'll know what 
to do with in the Illinois Trust by three o'clock this 
afternoon, and when the Board opens to-morrow morn- 
ing, Pm going to light into those cattle in the Pit there, 
so as they'll think a locomotive has struck 'em. They’d 
stand me off, would they? They’d try to sell me down; 
they won't cover when I turn the screw! I'll show ’em, 
Sam Gretry. Tl run wheat up so high before the next 
two days, that the Bank of England can't pull it down, 
and before the Pit can catch its breath, I'll sell our 
long line, and with the profits of that, by God! Ill run 
it up again. Two dollars! Why, it will be two fifty 
here so quick you won't know how it's happened. I've 
just been fooling with this crowd until now. Mow, I'm 
really going to get down to business." 
Gretry did not answer. He twirled his pencil be- 
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tween his fingers, and stared down at the papers on his 
desk. Once he started to speak, but checked himself. 
Then at last he turned about. 

“All right," he said, briskly. “Well see what that 
will do." 

“Im going over to the Illinois Trust now,” said 
Jadwin, putting on his hat. *When your boys come in 
for their orders, tell them for to-day just to support the 
market. If there's much wheat offered they'd better 
buy it. Tell them not to let the market go below a 
dollar twenty. When I come back we'll make out those 
cables." 

'That day Jadwin carried out his programme so 
vehemently announced to his broker. Upon every piece 
of real estate that he owned he placed as heavy a 
mortgage as the property would stand. Even his old 
house on Michigan Avenue, even the “homestead” on 
North State Street were encumbered. The time was 
come, he felt, for the grand coup, the last huge 
strategical move, the concentration of every piece of 
heavy artillery. Never in all his multitude of operations 
on the Chicago Board of Trade had he failed. He 
knew he would not fail now; Luck, the golden goddess, 
still stayed at his shoulder. He did more than mortgage 
his property; he floated a number of promissory notes. 
His credit, always unimpeachable, he taxed to its farthest 
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stretch; from every source he gathered in the sinews of 
the war he was waging. No sum was too great to 
daunt him, none too small to be overlooked. Reserves, 
van and rear, battle line and skirmish outposts he 
summoned together to form one single vast column of 
attack. 

It was on this same day while Jadwin, pressed for 
money, was leaving no stone unturned to secure ready 
cash, that he came across old Hargus in his usual place 
in Gretry's customers’ room, reading a two days old 
newspaper. Of a sudden an idea occurred to Jadwin. 
He took the old man aside. *Hargus," he said, “do 
you want a good investment for your money, that money 
I turned over to you? I can give you a better rate than 
the bank, and pretty good security. Let me have about 
a hundred thousand at—oh, ten per cent." 

*Hey—what?" asked the old fellow querulously. 
Jadwin repeated his request. 

But Hargus cast a suspicious glance at him and drew 
away. 

“TI don't lend my money,” he observed. 

«Why-—you old fool,” exclaimed Jadwin. “Here, is 
it more interest you want? Why, we'll say fifteen per 
cent., if you like.” 

“I don’t lend my money,” exclaimed Hargus, shak- 
ing his head. “I ain’t got any to lend,” and with the 
words took himself off. 
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One source of help alone Jadwin left untried. Sorely 
tempted, he nevertheless kept himself from involving 
his wifes money in the hazard. Laura, in her own 
name, was possessed of a little fortune; sure as he was 
of winning, Jadwin none the less hesitated from seek- 
ing an auxiliary here. He felt it was a matter of pride. 
He could not bring himself to make use of a woman's 
succour. 

But his entire personal fortune now swung in the 
balance. It was the last fight, the supreme attempt— 
the final consummate assault, and the thrill of a victory 
more brilliant, more conclusive, more decisive than any 
he had ever known, vibrated in Jadwin's breast, as he 
went to and fro in Jackson, Adams, and La Salle streets 
all through that day of the eleventh. 

But he knew the danger—knew just how terrible 
was to be the grapple. Once that same day a certain 
detail of business took him near to the entrance of the 
Floor. Though he did not so much as look inside the 
doors, he could not but hear the thunder of the Pit; 
and even in that moment of confidence, his great 
triumph only a few hours distant, Jadwin, for the in- 
stant, stood daunted. The roar was appalling, the 
whirlpool was again unchained, the maelstrom was 
again unleashed. And during the briefest of seconds 
he could fancy that the familiar bellow of its swirling 
had taken on another pitch. Out of that hideous 
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turmoil, he imagined, there issued a strange unwonted 
note; as it were, the first rasp and grind of a new 
avalanche just beginning to stir, a diapason more profound 
than any he had yet known, a hollow distant bourdon 
as of the slipping and sliding of some almighty and 
chaotic power. 

It was the Wheat, the Wheat! It was on the move 
again. From the farms of Illinois and Iowa, from the 
ranches of Kansas and Nebraska, from all-the reaches 
of the Middle West, the Wheat, like a tidal wave, was 
rising, rising. Almighty, blood-brother to the earth- 
quake, coeval with the volcano and the whirlwind, that 
gigantic world-force, that colossal billow, Nourisher of 
the Nations, was swelling and advancing. 

There in the Pit its first premonitory eddies already 
swirled and spun. If even the first ripples of the tide 
smote terribly upon the heart, what was it to be when 
the ocean itself burst through, on its eternal way from 
west to east? For an instant came clear vision. What 
were these shouting, gesticulating men of the Board of 
Trade, these brokers, traders, and speculators? It was 
not these he fought, it was that fatal New Harvest; it 
was the Wheat; it was—as Gretry had said—the very 
Earth itself. What were those scattered hundreds of 
farmers of the Middle West, who because he had put 
the price so high had planted the grain as never before? 
What had they to do with it? Why the Wheat had 
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grown itself; demand and supply, these were the two 
great laws the Wheat obeyed. Almost blasphemous in 
his effrontery, he had tampered with these laws, and 
had roused a Titan. He had laid his puny human 
grasp upon Creation and the very earth herself, the 
great mother, feeling the touch of the cobweb that the 
human insect had spun, had stirred at last in her sleep 
and sent her omnipotence moving through the grooves 

2 of the world, to find and crush the disturber of her ap- 
pointed courses. 


The new harvest was coming in; the new harvest of 
wheat, huge beyond possibility of control; so vast that 
no money could buy it, so swift that no strategy could 
turn it. But Jadwin hurried away from the sound of 
the near roaring of the Pit. No, no. Luck was with 
him; he had mastered the current of the Pit many 
times before—he would master it again. The day 
passed and the night, and at nine o'clock the following 
morning, he and Gretry once more met in the broker's 
office. 


Gretry turned a pale face upon his principal. 


*Tve just received," he said, *the answers to our 
cables to Liverpool and Paris. I offered wheat at both 
places, as you know, cheaper than we've ever offered it 
there before." 


* Yes— well?" 
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«Well? answered Gretry, looking gravely into Jad- 
win's eyes, *well—they won't take it." 


On the morning of her birthday—the thirteenth of 
the month—when Laura descended to the breakfast- 
room, she found Page already there. "Though it was 
barely half-past seven, her sister was dressed for the 
street. She wore a smart red hat, and as she stood by 
the French windows, looking out, she drew her gloves 
back and forth between her fingers, with a nervous, im- 
patient gesture. 

*Why," said Laura, as she sat down at her place, 
*why, Pagie, what is in the wind to-day ?" 

*Landry is coming," Page explained, facing about 
and glancing at the watch pinned to her waist. “He is 
going to take me down to see the Board of Trade— 
from the visitor’s gallery, you know. He said this would 
probably be a great day. Did Mr. Jadwin come home 
last night?” 

Laura shook her head, without speech. She did 
not choose to put into words the fact that for three 
days—with the exception of an hour or two, on the 
evening after that horrible day of her visit to the 
Cressler’ house—she had seen nothing of her hus- 
band. 

“Landry says,” continued Page, “that it is aw- 
ful—down there, these days. He says that it is the 
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greatest fight in the history of La Salle Street. Has 
Mr. Jadwin said anything to you? Is he going to win?" 

“T don't know," answered Laura, in a low voice; “I 
don't know anything about it, Page." 

She was wondering if even Page had forgotten. 
When she had come into the room, her first glance had 
been towards her place at table. But there was no- 
thing there, not even so much as an envelope; and no 
one had so much as wished her joy of the little an- 
niversary. She had thought Page might have re- 
membered, but her sister's next words showed that she 
had more on her mind than birthdays. 

*Laura," she began, sitting down opposite to her, 
and unfolding her napkin, with laborious precision. 
* Laura 


Landry and I— Well ... we're going to be 
married in the fall.” 

“Why, Pagie,” cried Laura, “I’m just as glad as I 
can be for you. He's a fine, clean fellow, and I know 
he will make you a good husband." 

Page drew a deep breath. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m glad you think so, too. 
Before you and Mr. Jadwin were married, I wasn't 
sure about having him care for me, because at that 
time—well—” Page looked up with a queer little 
smile, “I guess you could have had him—if you had 
wanted to." 

*Oh, that," cried Laura. *Why, Landry never really 
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cared for me. It was all the silliest kind of flirtation. 
| The moment he knew you better, 7 stood no chance at 
all." 


*We're going to take an apartment on Michigan 
ld Avenue, near the Auditorium," said Page, *and keep 
} house. We've talked it all over, and know just how 
| much it wil cost to live and keep one servant. 
Im going to serve the loveliest little dinners; I’ve 
learned the kind of cooking he likes already. Oh, I : 
guess there he is now,” she cried, as they heard the 
front door close. 

Landry came in, carrying a great bunch of cut 
flowers, and a box of candy. He was as spruce as 
though he were already the bridegroom, his cheeks pink, 
his blonde hair radiant. But he was thin and a little 
worn, a dull feverish glitter came and went in his eyes, 
and his nervousness, the strain and excitement which 
beset him were in his every gesture, in every word of 
his rapid speech. 

“We'll have to hurry,” he told Page. “I must be 
down there hours ahead of time this morning.” 

“How is Curtis?” demanded Laura. “Have you 
seen him lately? How is he getting on with—with his 
speculating?” 


Landry made a sharp gesture of resignation. 


“I don't know," he answered. “I guess nobody 
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knows. We had a fearful day yesterday, but I think 
we controlled the situation at the end. We ran the 
price up and up and up till I thought it would never 
stop. If the Pit thought Mr. Jadwin was beaten, I 
guess they found out how they were mistaken. For a 
time there, we were just driving them. But then Mr. 
Gretry sent word to us in the Pit to sell and we 
couldn't hold them. They came back at us like 
wolves; they beat the price down five cents, in as many 
minutes. We had to quit selling, and buy again. But 
then Mr. Jadwin went at them with a rush. OA, it was 
grand! We steadied the price at a dollar and fifteen, 
stiffened it up to eighteen and a half, and then sent it 
up again, three cents at a time, till we’d hammered it 
back to a dollar and a quarter.” 

“But Curtis himself,” inquired Laura, “is he all 
right, is he well?” 

“I only saw him once," answered Landry. “He 
was in Mr. Gretry's office. Yes, he looked all right. 
He’s nervous, of course. But Mr. Gretry looks like the 
sick man. He looks all frazzled out.” 

“I guess, we'd better be going,” said Page, getting 
up from the table. “Have you had your breakfast, 
Landry? Won’t you have some coffee?” 

“Oh, I breakfasted hours ago,” he answered. 
“But you are right. We had better be moving. If 
you are going to get a seat in the gallery, you must 
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be there half an hour ahead of time, to say the least. 
Shall I take any word to your husband from you, Mrs. 
Jadwin?” 

“Tell him that I wish him good luck,” she an- 
swered, *and—-yes, ask him, if he remembers what day 
of the month this is—or no, don’t ask him that. 

Say nothing about it. Just tell him I send him my very 
best love, and that I wish him all the success in the 
world.” 4 

It was about nine o’clock, when Landry and Page 
reached the foot of La Salle Street. The morning 
was fine and cool. The sky over the Board of Trade 
sparkled with sunlight, and the air was full of flutter- 
ing wings of the multitude of pigeons that lived 
upon the leakage of grain around the Board of Trade 
building. 

“Mr. Cressler used to feed them regularly,” said 
Landry, as they paused on the street corner opposite 
the Board. “Poor—poor Mr. Cressler—the funeral is 
to-morrow, you know." 

Page shut her eyes. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “think, zzz of Laura finding 
him there like that. Oh, it would have killed me, it 
would have killed me." 


*Somehow," observed Landry, a puzzled expression ! 
in his eyes, “somehow, by George! she don't seem to 
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mind very much. You'd have thought a shock like that 
would have made her sick." 

*Oh! Laura," cried Page. *I don't know her any 
more these days, she is just like stone—just as though 
she were crowding down every emotion or any feeling 
she ever had. She seems to be holding herself in with 
all her strength—for something—and afraid to let go a 
finger, for fear she would give way altogether. When 
she told me about that morning at the Cresslers' 
house, her voice was just like ice; she said, ‘Mr. 
Cressler has shot himself. I found him dead in his 
library” She never shed a tear, and she spoke, oh, in 
such a terrible monotone. Oh! dear," cried Page, 
“I wish all this was over, and we could all get away 
from Chicago, and take Mr. Jadwin with us, and get 
him back to be as he used to be, always so light- 
hearted, and thoughtful and kindly. He used to be 
making jokes from morning till night. Oh, I loved him 
just as if he were my father." 

They crossed the street, and Landry, taking her by 
the arm, ushered her into the corridor on the ground 
floor of the Board. 

*Now, keep close to me," he said, *and see if we 
can get through somewhere here." 

The stairs leading up to the main floor were already 
crowded with visitors, some standing in line close to the 
wall, others aimlessly wandering up and down, looking 
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and listening, their heads in the air. One of these, a 
gentleman with a tall white hat, shook his head at 
Landry and Page, as they pressed by him. 


*You can't get up there," he said, *even if they let 
you in. "They're packed in like sardines already.” 


But Landry reassured Page with a knowing nod of 
his head. 


“T told the guide up in the gallery to reserve a seat 
for you. I guess we'll manage." 


But when they reached the staircase that connected 
the main floor with the visitors’ gallery, it became a 
question as to whether or not they could even get to 
the seat The crowd was packed solidly upon the 
stairs, between the wall and the balustrades. There 
were men in top hats, and women in silks; rough fellows 
of the poorer streets, and gaudily dressed queens of 
obscure neighbourhoods, while mixed with these one 
saw the faded and shabby wrecks that perennially drifted 
about the Board of Trade, the failures who sat on the 
'chairs of the customers rooms day in and day out, 
reading old newspapers, smoking vile cigars. And there 
were young men of the type of clerks and bookkeepers, 
young men with drawn, worn faces, and hot, tired eyes, 
who pressed upward, silent, their lips compressed, listen- 
ing intently to the indefinite echoing murmur that was 
filling the building. 
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For on this morning of the thirteenth of June, the 
Board of Trade, its halls, corridors, offices, and stair- 
ways were already thriling with a vague and terrible 
sound. It was only a little after nine o'clock. The 
trading would not begin for another half hour, but, even 
now, the mutter of the whirlpool, the growl of the Pit 
was making itself felt. The eddies were gathering; the 
thousands of subsidiary torrents that fed the cloaca were 
moving. From all over the immediate neighbourhood 
they came, from the offices of hundreds of commission 
houses, from brokers' offices, from banks, from the tall, 
grey buildings of La Salle Street, from the street itself. 
And even from greater distances they came; auxiliary 
currents set in from all the reach of the Great North- 
west, from Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee. From 
the Southwest, St. Louis, Omaha, and Kansas City con- 
tributed to the volume. The Atlantic Seaboard, New 
York, and Boston and Philadelphia sent out their tri- 
butary streams; London, Liverpool, Paris, and Odessa 
merged their influences with the vast world-wide flowing 
that bore down upon Chicago, and that now began 
slowly, slowly to centre and circle about the Wheat Pit 
of the Board of Trade. 

Small wonder that the building to Page's ears 
vibrated to a strange and ominous humming. She 
heard it in the distant clicking of telegraph keys, in the 
echo of hurried whispered conversations held in dark 
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corners, in the noise of rapid footsteps, in the trilling of 
telephone bells. These sounds came from all around 
her; they issued from the offices of the building below 
her, above her and on either side. She was surrounded 
with them, and they mingled together to form one pro- 
longed and muffled roar, that from moment to moment 
increased in volume. 

The Pit was getting under way; the whirlpool was 
forming, and the sound of its courses was like the sound 
of the ocean in storm, heard at a distance. 

Page and Landry were still halfway up the last 
stairway. Above and below, the throng was packed 
dense and immobilised. But, little by little, Landry 
wormed a way for them, winning one step at a time. 
But he was very anxious; again and again he looked at 
his watch. At last he said: 

*Tve got to go. It’s just madness for me to stay 
another minute. Tl give you my card." 

“Well, leave me here,” Page urged. “It can't be 
helped. I’m all right. Give me your card. [I'll tell 
the guide in the gallery that you kept the seat for me 
—if I ever can get there. You must go. Don’t stay 
another minute. If you can, come for me here in the 
gallery, when it’s over. I'll wait for you. But if you 
can't come, all right. I can take care of myself." 

He could but assent to this. This was no time 
to think of small things. He left her and bore back 
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with all his might through the crowd, gained the landing 
at the turn of the balustrade, waved his hat to her and 


disappeared. 
A quarter of an hour went by. Page, caught in the 
crowd, could neither advance nor retreat. Ahead of 4 


her, some twenty steps away, she could see the back 
rows of seats in the gallery. But they were already oc- 
cupied. It seemed hopeless to expect to see anything 
of the floor that day. But she could no longer extricate 
herself from the press; there was nothing to do but stay ~ 
| where she was. 
On every side of her she caught odds and ends of 
| dialogues and scraps of discussions, and while she waited 
| she found an interest in listening to these, as they reached 
her from time to time. 
| “Well,” observed the man in the tall white hat, who 
had discouraged Landry from attempting to reach the 


gallery, “well, he's shaken ’em up pretty well. Whether 
he downs ’em or they down him, he's made a good 
fight." 
His companion, a young man with eyeglasses, who 
wore a wonderful white waistcoat with queer glass but- 
tons, assented, and Page heard him add: 
“Big operator, that Jadwin.” 
*'They're doing for him now, though." * 
“I ain't so sure. He's got another fight in him. 
You'll see." 
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*Ever see him?" 

* No, no, he don't come into the Pit—these big men 
never do." 

Directly in front of Page two women kept up an 
interminable discourse. 

“Well,” said the one, “that’s all very-well, but Mr. 
Jadwin made my sister-in-law—she lives in Dubuque, 
you know—a rich woman. She bought some wheat, 
just for fun, you know, a long time ago, and held on 
till Mr. Jadwin put the price up to four times what she 
paid for it. Then she sold out. My, you ought to see 
the lovely house she's building, and her son's gone to 
Europe, to study art, if you please, and a year ago, my 
dear, they didn't have a cent, not a cent, but her hus- 


band's salary." 

“There’s the other side, too, though," answered her 
companion, adding in a hoarse whisper: *If Mr. Jadwin 
fails to-day—well, honestly, Julia, I don't know what 
Philip will do.” 

Jut, from another group at Page's elbow, a man's bass 
voice cut across the subdued chatter of the two women. 

“Guess well pull through, somehow. Burbank & Co., 
though—by George! Pm not sure about them. They 
are pretty well involved in this thing, and there's two 
or three smaller firms that are dependent on them. If 
Gretry, Converse & Co. should suspend, Burbank would 
go with a crash sure. And there's that bank in Keokuk; 
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they can’t stand much more. Their depositors would 
run ’em quick as how-do-you-do, if there was a smash 
here in Chicago.” 

“Oh, Jadwin will pull through.” 

“Well, I hope so—by Jingo! I hope so. Say, by 
the way, how did you come out?” 

“Me! Hoh! Say my boy, the next time I get into 
a wheat trade you'll know it. I was one of the merry 
paretics who believed that Crookes was the Great Lum- 
tum. I tailed on to his clique. Lord love you! Jad- 
win put the knife into me to the tune of twelve thousand 
dollars. But, say, look here; aren’t we ever going to 
get up to that blame gallery? We ain’t going to see 
any of this, and I—hark!—by God! there goes the gong. 
They've begun. Say, say, hear ’em, will you! Holy 
Moses! say—listen to that! Did you ever hear— Lord ! 
I wish we could see—could get somewhere where we 
could see something." 

His friend turned to him and spoke a sentence that 
was drowned in the sudden vast volume of sound that 
all at once shook the building. 

*Hey— what ?” 

The other shouted into his ear. But even then his 
friend could not hear. Nor did he listen. The crowd 
upon the staircases had surged irresistibly forward and 
upward. There was a sudden outburst of cries. Wo- 
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men's voices were raised in expostulation, and even 
fear. 

“Oh, oh—don’t push so!” 

“My arm! oh!—oh, I shall faint . . . please.” 

But the men, their escorts, held back furiously; their 
faces purple, they shouted imprecations over their 
shoulders. 

“Here, here, you damn fools, what you doing?” 

“Don’t crowd so!” 

“Get back, back!” 

“There’s a lady fainted here. Get back you! We'll 
all have a chance to see. Good Lord! ain’t there a 
policeman anywheres ?” 

“Say, say! It’s going down—the price. It broke 
three cents, just then, at the opening, they say.” 

“This is the worst I ever saw or heard of.” 

“My God! if Jadwin can only ho/d ’em.” 

“You bet he'll hold 'em." 

“Hold nothing!—Oh! say my friend, it don't do you 
any good to crowd like that." 

“Tt’s the people behind: I’m not doing it. Say, do 
you know where they're at on the floor? "The wheat, I 
mean, is it going up or down?" 

“Up, they tell me. There was a rally; I don't know. 
How can we tell here? We—Hi! there they go again. 
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Lord! that must have been a smash. I guess the Board 
of Trade won't forget this day in a hurry. Heavens, you 
can't hear yourself think!” 

* Glad I ain't down there in the Pit." 

But, at last, a group of policemen appeared. By 
main strength they shouldered their way to the top of 
the stairs, and then began pushing the crowd back. At 
every instant they shouted: 

“Move on now, clear the stairway. No seats 
left!" 

But at this Page, who, by the rush of the crowd 
had been carried almost to the top of the stairs, managed 
to extricate an arm from the press, and hold Landry's 
card in the air. She even hazarded a little decep- 
tion: 

“T have a pass. Will you let me through, please?” 

Luckily one of the officers heard her. He bore down 
heavily with all the mass of his two hundred pounds 
and the majesty of the law he represented, to the rescue 
and succour of this very pretty girl. 

*Let the lady through," he roared, forcing a passage 
with both elbows. “Come right along, Miss. Stand 
back you, now. Can't you see the lady has a pass? 
Now then, Miss, and be quick about it, I can't keep ’em 
back forever." 

Jostled and hustled, her dress crumpled, her hat 
awry, Page made her way forward, till the officer 
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caught her by the arm, and pulled her out of the press. l| 
With a long breath she gained the landing of the | 
gallery. i 

The guide, an old fellow in a uniform of blue, with 
brass buttons and a visored cap, stood near by, and to 
him she presented Landry’s card. 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes" he shouted in her ear, after he 
had glanced it over. **You were the party Mr. Court 
spoke about. You just came in time. I wouldn't ’a 
dared hold your seat a minute longer." 

He led her down the crowded aisle between rows of 
theatre chairs, all of which were occupied, to one vacant 
seat in the very front row. 

*You can see everything, now," he cried, making a 
trumpet of his palm. "You're Mister Jadwin’s niece. I 
know, I know. Ah, it's a wild day, Miss. They ain't 
done much yet, and Mr. Jadwin's holding his own, just 
| now. But I thought for a moment they had him on the 
1 run, You see that—my, my, there was a sharp rally. 
But he’s holding on strong yet.” 

Page took her seat, and leaning forward looked down 
into the Wheat Pit. 

Once free of the crowd after leaving Page, Landry 
ran with all the swiftness of his long legs down the 
stair, and through the corridors till, all out of breath, 
he gained Gretry’s private office. The other Pit traders 
for the house, some eight or ten men, were already as- 
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sembled, and just as Landry entered by one door, the 
broker himself came in from the customers’ room. Jad- 
win was nowhere to be seen. 

“What are the orders for to-day, sir?” 

Gretry was very pale. Despite his long experience 
on the Board of Trade, Landry could see anxiety in 
every change of his expression, in every motion of his 
hands. The broker before answering the question 
crossed the room to the water cooler and drank a brief 
swallow. Then emptying the glass he refilled it, 
moistened his lips again, and again emptied and filled 
the goblet. He put it down, caught it up once more, 
filled it, emptied it, drinking now in long draughts, now 
in little sips, He was quite unconscious of his actions, 
and Landry as he watched, felt his heart sink. Things 
must, indeed, be at a desperate pass when Gretry, the 
calm, the clear-headed, the placid, was thus upset. 

“Your orders?" said the broker, at last. “The 
same as yesterday; keep the market up—that’s all. It 
must not go below a dollar fifteen. But act on the 
defensive. Don’t be aggressive, unless I send word. 
'There will probably be very heavy selling the first few 
moments. You can buy, each of you, up to half a mil- 
lion bushels apiece. If that don't keep the price up, if 
they still are selling after that ... well;" Gretry paused 
a moment, irresolutely, “well,” he added suddenly, “if 
they are still selling freely after you've each bought half 
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a million, Pll let you know what to do. And, look 
here,” he continued, facing the group, “look here— 
keep your heads cool... guess to-day will decide 
things Watch the Crookes crowd pretty closely. I 
understand they're up to something again. That's all, 
I guess." 

Landry and the other Gretry traders hurried from 
the office up to the floor. Landry's heart was beating 
thick and slow and hard, his teeth were shut tight. 
Every nerve, every fibre of him braced itself with the 
rigidity of drawn wire, to meet the issue of the impend- 
ing hours. Now, was to come the last grapple. He had 
never lived through a crisis such as this before. Would 
he prevail, would he keep his head? Would he avoid 
or balk the thousand and one little subterfuges, tricks, 
and traps that the hostile traders would prepare for him 
—prepare with a quickness, a suddenness that all but 
defied the sharpest, keenest watchfulness ? 

Was the gong never going to strike? He found him- 
self, all at once, on the edge of the Wheat Pit. It was 
jammed tight with the crowd of traders and the excite- 
ment that disengaged itself from that tense, vehement 
crowd of white faces and glittering eyes was veritably 
sickening, veritably weakening. Men on either side of 
him were shouting mere incoherencies, to which nobody, 
not even themselves, were listening. Others silent, 
gnawed their nails to the quick, breathing rapidly, 
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audibly even, their nostrils expanding and contracting. 
All around roared the vague thunder that since early 
morning had shaken the building. In the Pit the bids 
leaped to and fro, though the time of opening had not 
yet come; the very planks under foot seemed spinning 
about in the first huge warning swirl of the Pit's cen- 
tripetal convulsion. There was dizziness in the air. 
Something, some infinite immeasurable power, onrush- 
ing in its eternal courses, shook the Pit in its grasp. 
Something deafened the ears, blinded the eyes, dulled 
and numbed the mind, with its roar, with the chaff and 
dust of its whirlwind passage, with the stupefying sense 
of its power, coeval with the earthquake and glacier, 
merciless, all-powerful, a primal basic throe of creation 
itself, unassailable, inviolate, and untamed. 

Had the trading begun? Had the gong struck? 
Landry never knew, never so much as heard the clang 
of the great bell. All at once he was fighting; all at 
once he was caught, as it were, from off the stable earth, 
and flung headlong into the heart and centre of the Pit. 
What he did, he could not say; what went on about 
him, he could not distinguish. He only knew that roar 
was succeeding roar, that there was crashing through 
his ears, through his very brain, the combined bellow of 
a hundred Niagaras. Hands clutched and tore at him, 
his own tore and clutched in turn. The Pit was mad, 
was drunk and frenzied; not a man of all those who 
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fought and scrambled and shouted who knew what he 
or his neighbour did. They only knew that a support 
long thought to be secure was giving way, not gradually, 
not evenly, but by horrible collapses, and equally hor- 
rible upward leaps. Now it held, now it broke, now 
it reformed again, rose again, then again in hideous 
cataclysms fell from beneath their feet to lower depths 
than before. The official reporter leaned back in his 
place, helpless. On the wall overhead, the indicator on 
the dial was rocking back and forth, like the mast of a 
ship caught in a monsoon. The price of July wheat no 
man could so much as approximate. The fluctuations 
were no longer by fractions of a cent, but by ten cents, 
fifteen cents, twenty-five cents at a time. On one side 
of the Pit wheat sold at ninety cents, on the other at a 
dollar and a quarter. 

And all the while above the din upon the floor, 
above the tramplings and the shoutings in the Pit, there 
seemed to thrill and swell that appalling roar of the 
Wheat itself coming in, coming on like a tidal wave, 
bursting through, dashing barriers aside, rolling like a 
measureless, almighty river, from the farms of Iowa and 
the ranches of California, on to the East— to the bake- 
shops and hungry mouths of Europe. 

Landry caught one of the Gretry traders by the 


arm. 
“What shall we do?" he shouted. “I’ve bought up 
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to my limit. No more orders have come in. The market 
has gone from under us. What's to be done?” 

“I don’t know," the other shouted back, “I don't 
know. We're all gone to hell; looks like the last smash. 
There are no more supporting orders—something’s gone 
wrong. Gretry hasn’t sent any word.” 

Then, Landry, beside himself with excitement and 
with actual terror, hardly knowing even yet what he did, 
turned sharply about. He fought his way out of the 
Pit; he ran hatless and panting across the floor, in and 
out between the groups of spectators, down the stairs 
to the corridor below, and into the Gretry-Converse 
offices. 

In the outer office a group of reporters and the 
representatives of a great commercial agency were be- 
sieging one of the heads of the firm. They assaulted 
him with questions. 

“Just tell us where you are at—that’s all we want 
to know." 

“Just what is the price of July wheat?” 

“Ts Jadwin winning or losing?” 

But the other threw out an arm in a wild gesture 
of helplessness. 

“We don’t know, ourselves,” he cried. “The market 
has run clean away from everybody. You know as 
much about it as I do. It’s simply hell broken loose, 
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that's all. We can’t tell where we are at for days to 
come.” 

Landry rushed on. He swung open the door of the 
private office and entered, slamming it behind him and 
crying out: 

“Mr. Gretry, what are we to do? We've had no 
orders.” 

But no one listened to him. .Of the group that 
gathered around Gretry’s desk, no one so much as 
turned a head. 

Jadwin stood there in the centre of the others, hat- 
less, his face pale, his eyes congested with blood. Gretry 
fronted him, one hand upon his arm. In the remainder. 
of the group Landry recognised the senior clerk of the 
office, one of the heads of a great banking house, and a 
couple of other men—confidential agents, who had helped 
to manipulate the great corner. 

“But you can’t,” Gretry was exclaiming. “You 
can’t; don’t you see we can’t meet our margin calls? 
It’s the end of the game. You’ve got no more 
money.” 


“Tt’s a lie!” Never so long as he lived did Landry 
forget the voice in which Jadwin cried the words: “It’s 
a lie! Keep on buying, I tell you. Take all they’ll 
offer. I tell you we'll touch the two dollar mark before 
noon." 
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*Not another order goes up to that floor," rétorted 
Gretry. “Why, J., ask any of these gentlemen here. 
"They'll tell you." 


“It’s useless, Mr. Jadwin," said the banker, quietly. 
“You were practically beaten two days ago." 


“Mr. Jadwin,” pleaded the senior clerk, “for God's 
sake listen to reason. Our firm——” 


But Jadwin was beyond all appeal. He threw off 
Gretry’s hand. 


“Your firm, your firm—you’ve been cowards from 
the start. I know you, I know you. You have sold 
me out. Crookes has bought you. Get out of my way!” 
he shouted. “Get out of my way! Do you hear? Ul 
play my hand alone from now on.” 

“J, old man—why—see here, man," Gretry im- 
plored, still holding him by the arm; *here, where are 
you goingr” 

Jadwin's voice rang like a trumpet call: 

“Into the Pit" 

“Look here—wait—here. Hold him back, gentle- 
men. He don’t know what he's about." 

“If you won't execute my orders, I'll act myself. 
I'm going into the Pit, I tell you." 

*J. youre mad, old fellow. You're ruined—-don't 
you understand?— you're ruined." 
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*'Then God curse you, Sam Gretry, for the man 
who failed me in a crisis" And as he spoke Curtis 
Jadwin struck the broker full in the face. 

Gretry staggered back from the blow, catching at 
the edge of his desk. His pale face flashed to crimson 
for an instant, his fists clinched; then his hands fell to 
his sides. 

“No,” he said, “let him go, let him go. The man 
is merely mad." 

But, Jadwin, struggling for a second in the midst 
of the group that tried to hold him, suddenly flung off 
the restraining clasps, thrust the men to one side, and 
rushed from the room. 

Gretry dropped into his chair before his desk. 

“Its the end," he said, simply. 

He drew a sheet of note-paper to him, and in a 
shaking hand wrote a couple of lines. 

“Take that," he said, handing the note to the 
senior clerk, *take that to the secretary of the Board at 
once." 

And straight into the turmoil and confusion of the 
Pit, to the scene of so many of his victories, the battle 
ground whereon again and again, his enemies routed, 
he had remained the victor undisputed, undismayed 
came the “Great Bull? No sooner had he set foot 
within the entrance to the Floor, than the news went 


flashing and flying from lip to lip. The galleries knew 
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it, the public room, and the Western Union knew it, 
the telephone booths knew it, and lastly even the Wheat 
Pit, torn and tossed and rent asunder by the force this 
man himself had unchained, knew it, and knowing stood 
dismayed. 


For even then, so great had been his power, so 
complete his dominion, and so well-rooted the fear 
which he had inspired, that this last move in the great 
game he had been playing, this unexpected, direct, per- 
sonal assumption of control struck a sense of consterna- 
tion into the heart of the hardiest of his enemies. 


Jadwin himself, the great man, the “Great Bull” in 
the Pit! What was about to happen? Had they been 
too premature in their hope of his defeat? Had he 
been preparing some secret, unexpected manceuvre? For 
a second they hesitated, then moved by a common im- 
pulse, feeling the push of the wonderful new harvest 
behind them, they gathered themselves together for the 
final assault, and again offered the wheat for sale; 
offered it by thousands upon thousands of bushels; 
poured, as it were, the reapings of entire principalities 
out upon the floor of the Board of Trade. 


Jadwin was in the thick of the confusion by now. 
And the avalanche, the undiked Ocean of the Wheat, 
leaping to the lash of the hurricane, struck him fairly 
in the face. 
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He heard it now, he heard nothing else. The 
Wheat had broken from his control. For months, he 
| had, by the might of his single arm, held it back; but 
7 now it rose like the upbuilding of a colossal billow. It 
* towered, towered, hung poised for an instant, and then, 
with a thunder as of the grind and crash of chaotic | 
worlds, broke upon him, burst through the Pit and 
raced past him, on and on to the eastward and to the 
hungry nations. l 
And then, under the stress and violence of the hour, 
something snapped in his brain. The murk behind his 
eyes had been suddenly pierced by a white flash. The 
strange qualms and tiny nervous paroxysms of the last 
few months all at once culminated in some indefinite, in- 
definable crisis, and the wheels and cogs of all activities 
save one lapsed away and ceased. Only one function 
of the complicated machine persisted; but it moved 
with a rapidity of vibration that seemed to be tearing 
the tissues of being to shreds, while its rhythm beat out 
the old and terrible cadence: 
" «“Wheat—wheat-—wheat, wheat—wheat— wheat." 
4 Blind and insensate, Jadwin strove against the tor- 
| rent of the Wheat. There in the middle of the Pit, 
surrounded and assaulted by herd after herd of wolves 
yelping for his destruction, he stood braced, rigid upon 
his feet, his head up, his hand, the great bony hand 
that once had held the whole Pit in its grip, flung high 
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in the air, in a gesture of defiance, while his voice like 
the clangour of bugles sounding to the charge of the 
forlorn-hope, rang out again and again, over the din of 
his enemies: 

* Give a dollar for July—give a dollar for July!" 

With one accord they leaped upon him. The little 
group of his traders was swept aside. Landry alone, 
Landry who had never left his side since his rush from 
out Gretry's office, Landry Court, loyal to the last, his 
one remaining soldier, white, shaking, the sobs strangling 
in his throat, clung to him desperately. Another bil- 
low of wheat was preparing. They two—the beaten 
general and his young armour-bearer—heard it coming; 
hissing, raging, bellowing, it swept down upon them. 
Landry uttered a cry. Flesh and blood could not stand 
this strain. He cowered at his chief's side, his shoul- 
ders bent, one arm above his head, as if to ward off an 
actual physical force. 

But Jadwin, iron to the end, stood erect. All un- 
knowing what he did, he had taken Landry's hand in 
his and the boy felt the grip on his fingers like the 
contracting of a vice of steel The other hand, as 
though holding up a standard, was still in the air, and 
his great deep-toned voice went out across the tumult, 
proclaiming to the end his battle cry: 

*Give a dollar for July—give a dollar for July!" 

But, little by little, Landry became aware that the 
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tumult of the Pit was intermitting. There were sudden 
lapses in the shouting, and in these lapses he could hear 
from somewhere out upon the floor voices that were 
crying: “Order—order, order, gentlemen." 

But, again and again the clamour broke out. It 
would die down for an instant, in response to these ap- 
peals, only to burst out afresh as certain groups of 
traders started the pandemonium again, by the wild 
outcrying of their offers. At last, however, the older 
men in the Pit, regaining some measure of self-control, 
took up the word, going to and fro in the press, repeat- 
ing *Order, order." 

And then, all at once, the Pit, the entire floor of 
the Board of Trade was struck dumb. All at once the 
tension was relaxed, the furious struggling and stamp- 
ing was stilled. Landry, bewildered, still holding his 
chief by the hand, looked about him. On the floor, 
near at hand, stood the president of the Board of Trade 
himself, and with him the vice-president and a group 
of the directors. Evidently it had been these who had 
called the traders to order. But it was not toward 
them now that the hundreds of men in the Pit and on 
the floor were looking. 

In the little balcony on the south wall opposite the 
visitors’ gallery a figure had appeared, a tall grave 
man, in a long black coat—the secretary of the Board 
of Trade. Landry with the others saw him, saw 
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him advance to the edge of the railing, and fix his 
glance upon the Wheat Pit. In his hand he carried a 
slip of paper. 

And then in the midst of that profound silence the 
secretary announced: 

“All trades with Gretry, Converse & Co. must be 
closed at once." 

The words had not ceased to echo in the high 
vaultings of the roof before they were greeted with a 
wild, shrill yell of exultation and triumph, that burst 
from the crowding masses in the Wheat Pit. 

Beaten; beaten at last, the Great Bull! Smashed! 
The great corner smashed!  Jadwin busted! They 
themselves saved, saved, saved! Cheer followed upon 
cheer, yell after yell. Hats went into the air. In a 
frenzy of delight men danced and leaped and capered 
upon the edge of the Pit, clasping their arms about 
each other, shaking each others’ hands, cheering and 
hurrahing till their strained voices became hoarse and 
faint. 

Some few of the older men protested. There were 
cries of: 

“Shame, shame!” 

“Order—let him alone.” 

“Let him be; he’s down now. Shame, shame!” 

But the jubilee was irrepressible, they had been too 
cruelly pressed, these others; they had felt the weight of 
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the Bull’s hoof, the rip of his horn. Now they had 
beaten him, had pulled him down. 

“Yah-h-h, whoop, yi, yi, yi. Busted, busted, busted. 
Hip, hip, hip, and a tiger!” 

“Come away, sir. For God’s sake, Mr. Jadwin, come 
away.” 

Landry was pleading with Jadwin, clutching his arm 
in both his hands, his lips to his chief’s ear to make 
himself heard above the yelping of the mob. 

Jadwin was silent now. He seemed no longer to 
see or hear; heavily, painfully he leaned upon the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Come away, sir—for God’s sake!” 

The group of traders parted before them, cheer- 
ing even while they gave place, cheering with eyes 
averted, unwilling to see the ruin that meant for them 
salvation. 

*Yah-h-h. Yah-h-h, busted, busted!” 

Landry had put his arm about Jadwin, and gripped 
him close as he led him from the Pit. The sobs were 
in his throat again, and tears of excitement, of grief, of 
anger and impotence were running down his face. 

*Yah-h-h. Yah-h-h, he’s done for, busted, busted!” 

“Damn you all,” cried Landry, throwing out a 
furious fist, “damn you all; you brutes, you beasts! If 
he’d so much as raised a finger a week ago, you’d have 
run for your lives.” 
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But the cheering drowned his voice; and as the two 
passed out of the Pit upon the floor, the gong that 
closed the trading struck and, as it seemed, put a 
period, definite and final, to the conclusion of Curtis 
Jadwin's career as speculator. 


Across the floor towards the doorway Landry led his 
defeated captain. Jadwin was in a daze, he saw no- 
thing, heard nothing. Quietly he submitted to Landry's 
guiding arm. The visitors in the galleries bent far 
over to see him pass, and from all over the floor, spec- 
tators, hangers-on, corn-and-provision traders, messenger 
boys, clerks and reporters came hurrying to watch the 
final exit of the Great Bull, from the scene of his many 
victories and his one overwhelming defeat. 


In silence they watched him go by. Only in the 
distance from the direction of the Pit itself came the 
sound of dying cheers. But at the doorway stood a 
figure that Landry recognised at once—a small man, 
lean-faced, trimly dressed, his clean-shaven lips pursed 
like the mouth of a shut money bag, imperturbable as 
ever, cold, unexcited— Calvin Crookes himself. 


And as Jadwin passed, Landry heard the Bear leader 
say: 


“They can cheer now, all they want.  7Zey didn't 
do it. It was the wheat itself that beat him; no com- 
bination of men could have done it—go on, cheer, 
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you damn fools! He was a bigger man than the best 
of us." 

With the striking of the gong, and the general move- 
ment of the crowd in the galleries towards the exits, 
Page rose, drawing a long breath, pressing her hands 
an instant to her burning cheeks. She had seen all 
that had happened, but she had not understood. "The 
whole morning had been a whirl and a blur. She had 
looked down upon a jam of men, who for three hours 
had done nothing but shout and struggle. She had 
seen Jadwin come into the Pit, and almost at once the 
shouts had turned to cheers. That must have meant, 
she thought, that Jadwin had done something to please 
those excited men. "They were all his friends, no doubt. 
They were cheering him—cheering his success. He 
had won then! And yet that announcement from the 
opposite balcony, to the effect that business with Mr. 
Gretry must be stopped, immediately! That had an 
ominous ring. Or, perhaps, that meant only a mo- 
mentary check. 

As she descended the stairways, with the departing 
spectators, she distinctly heard a man’s voice behind her 
exclaim: 


“Well, that does for Aim!” 

Possibly, after all, Mr. Jadwin had lost some money 
that morning. She was desperately anxious to find 
Landry, and to learn the truth of what had happened, 
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and for a long moment after the last visitors had dis- 
appeared she remained at the foot of the gallery stair- 
way, hoping that he would come for her. But she saw 
nothing of him, and soon remembered she had told 
him to come for her, only in case he was able to get 
away. No doubt he was too busy now. Even if Mr. 
Jadwin had won, the morning’s work had evidently 
been of tremendous importance. This had been a 
great day for the wheat speculators. It was not sur- 
prising that Landry should be detained. She would 
wait till she saw him the next day to find out all that 
had taken place. 

Page returned home. It was long past the hour for 
luncheon when she came into the dining-room of the 
North Avenue house. 

*Where is my sister?" she asked of the maid, as 
she sat down to the table; *has she lunched yet?" 

But it appeared that Mrs. Jadwin had sent down 
word to say that she wanted no lunch, that she had a 
headache and would remain in her room. 

Page hurried through with her chocolate and salad, 
and ordering a cup of strong tea, carried it up to Laura's 
“sitting-room” herself. 

Laura, in a long tea-gown, lay back in the Madeira 
chair, her hands clasped behind her head, doing no- 
thing apparently but looking out of the window. She 
was paler even than usual, and to Page’s mind seemed 
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preoccupied, and in a certain indefinite way tense and 
hard. Page, as she had told Landry that morning, had 
remarked this tenseness, this rigidity on the part of 
her sister, of late. But to-day it was more pronounced 
than ever. Something surely was the matter with 
Laura. She seemed like one who had staked every- 
thing upon a hazard and, blind to all else, was keep- 
ing back emotion with all her strength, while she 
watched and waited for the issue. Page guessed that 
her sister’s trouble had to do with Jadwin’s complete 
absorption in business, but she preferred to hold her 
peace. By nature the young girl “minded her own 
business,” and Laura was not a woman who con- 
fided her troubles to anybody. Only once had Page 
presumed to meddle in her sister's affairs, and the re- 
sult had not encouraged a repetition of the intervention. 
Since the affair of the silver match-box she had kept 
her distance. 

Laura on this occasion declined to drink the tea 
Page had brought. She wanted nothing, she said; her 
head ached a little, she only wished to lie down and 
be quiet. 

*Tve been down to the Board of Trade all the 
morning," Page remarked. 

Laura fixed her with a swift glance; she demanded 
quickly: 

*Did you see Curtis?" 
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* No—-or, yes, once; he came out on the floor. Oh, 
Laura, it was so exciting there this morning. Some- 
thing important happened, I know. I can't believe it's 
that way all the time. I’m afraid Mr. Jadwin lost a 
great deal of money. I heard someone behind me say 
so, but I couldn't understand what was going on. For 
months I’ve been trying to get a clear idea of wheat 
trading, just because it was Landry's business, but to- 
day I couldn't make anything of it at all." — — 

*Did Curtis say he was coming home this even- 
ing?" 

*No. Dont you understand, I didn't see him to 
talk to." 

“Well, why didn't you, Page?" 

*Why, Laura, honey, don't be cross. You don't 
know how rushed everything was. I didn't even try to 
see Landry." 

*Did he seem very busy?" 

“Who, Landry? I——” 

“No, no, no, Curtis.” 

“Oh, I should say so. Why, Laura, I think, 
— I think wheat went down to—oh, way down. 
They say that means so much to Mr. Jadwin, and it 
went down, down, down. It looked that way to me. 
Don’t that mean that he'll lose a great deal of 
money? And Landry seemed so brave and courageous 
through it all. Oh, I felt for him so; I just wanted 
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to go right into the Pit with him and stand by his 
shoulder." 

Laura started up with a sharp gesture of impatience 
and exasperation, crying: 

“Oh, what do I care about wheat—about this 
wretched scrambling for money. Curtis was busy, you 
say? He looked that way?” 

Page nodded: “Everybody was,".she said. Then 
she hazarded: 

“T wouldn’t worry, Laura. Of course, a man must 
give a great deal of time to his business. I didn’t mind 
when Landry couldn’t come home with me.” 

“Oh—Landry,” murmured Laura. 

On the instant Page bridled, her eyes snapping. 

“I think that was very uncalled for," she exclaimed, 
sitting bolt upright, “and I can teil you this, Laura 
Jadwin, if you did care a little more about wheat-— 
about your husband’s business—if you had taken more 
of an interest in his work, if you had tried to enter 
more into his life, and be a help to him—and—and 
sympathise—and—” Page caught her breath, a little 
bewildered at her own vehemence and audacity. But 
she had committed herself now; recklessly she plunged 
on. “Just think; he may be fighting the battle of his 
life down there in La Salle Street, and you don’t know 
anything about it—no, nor want to know. ‘What do 
you care about wheat,’ that’s what you said, Well, I 
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don't care either, just for the wheat itself, but it's 
Landry's business, his work; and right or wrong—" 
Page jumped to her feet, her fists tight shut, her face 
scarlet, her head upraised, “right or wrong, good 
or bad, I'd put my two hands into the fire to help 
him." 

“What business-—” began Laura; but Page was not 
to be interrupted. “And if he did leave me alone 
sometimes," she said; *do you think I would draw a 
long face, and think only of my own troubles. I guess 
he’s got his own troubles too. If my husband had 
a battle to fight, do you think Pd mope and pine 
because he left me at home; no I wouldn't. Pd 
help him buckle his sword on, and when he came 
back to me I wouldn't tell him how lonesome I'd been, 
but Pd take care of him and cry over his wounds, 
and tell him to be brave—and—and—and I'd help 
him." 

And with the words, Page, the tears. in her eyes 
and the sobs in her throat, flung out of the room, 
shutting the door violently behind her. 

Laura's first sensation was one of anger only. As 
always, her younger sister had presumed again to 
judge her, had chosen this day of all others, to 
annoy her. She gazed an instant at the closed door, 
then rose and put her chin in the air. She was 
right, and Page, her husband, everybody, were wrong. 
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She had been flouted, ignored. She paced the length 
of the room a couple of times, then threw her- 
self down upon the couch, her chin supported on her 
palm. 

As she crossed the room, however, her eye had 
been caught by an opened note from Mrs. Cressler, 
received the day before, and apprising her of the date 
of the funeral. At the sight, all the.tragedy leaped up 
again in her mind and recollection, and in fancy she 
stood again in the back parlour of the Cressler home; 
her fingers pressed over her mouth to shut back the 
cries, horror and the terror of sudden death rending 
her heart, shaking the brain iself Again and again 
since that dreadful moment had the fear come back, 
mingled with grief, with compassion, and the bitter 
sorrow of a kind friend gone forever from her side. 
And then, her resolution girding itself, her will power 
at fullest stretch, she had put the tragedy from her. 
Other and—for her— more momentous events im- 
pended. Everything in life, even death itself, must 
stand aside while her love was put to the test. Life 
and death were little things. Love only existed; let 
her husband's career fail; what did it import so only 
love stood the strain and issued from the struggle 
triumphant? And now, as she lay upon her couch, 
she crushed down all compunction for the pitiful 
calamity whose last scene she had discovered, her 
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thoughts once more upon her husband and herself. 
Had the shock of that spectacle in the Cresslers’ house, 
and the wearing suspense in which she had lived of 
late, so torn and disordered the delicate feminine 
nerves that a kind of hysteria animated and directed 
her impulses, her words, and actions? Laura did not 
know. She only knew that the day was going and 
that her husband neither came near her nor sent her 
word. 

Even if he had been very busy, this was her birth- 
day,—though he had lost millions! Could he not have 
sent even the foolishest little present to her, even a 
line—three words on a scrap of paper? But she 
checked herself. The day was not over yet; perhaps, 
perhaps he would remember her, after all, before the 
afternoon was over. He was managing a little surprise 
for her, no doubt. He knew what day this was. After 
their talk that Sunday in his smoking-room he would 
not forget. And, besides, it was the evening that he 
had promised should be hers. “If he loved her," she 
had said, he would give that evening to her. Never, 
never would Curtis fail her when conjured by that 
spell. 

Laura had planned a little dinner for that night. It 
was to be served at eight. Page would have dined 
earlier; only herself and her husband were to be 
present It was to be her birthday dinner. All the 
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noisy, clamourous world should be excluded; no faintest 
rumble of the Pit would intrude. She would have him 
all to herself. He would, so she determined, forget 
everything else in his love for her. She would be 
beautiful as never before— brilliant, resistless, and 
dazzling. She would have him at her feet, her own, 
her own again, as much her own as her very hands. 
And before she would let him go he would forever and 
forever have abjured the Battle of the Street that had 
so often caught him from her. The Pit should not 
have him; the sweep of that great whirlpool should 
never again prevail against the power of love. 

Yes, she had suffered, she had known the humilia- 
tion of a woman neglected. But it was to end now; her 
pride would never again be lowered, her love never 
again be ignored. 

But the afternoon passed and evening drew on 
without any word from him. In spite of her anxiety, 
she yet murmured over and over again as she paced 
the floor of her room, listening for the ringing of the 
door bell: 

“He will send word, he will send word. I know he 
will." 

By four o'clock she had begun to dress. Never had 
she made a toilet more superb, more careful. She dis- 
dained a “costume” on this great evening. It was not 
to be “Théodora” now, nor “Juliet,” nor “Carmen,” 
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It was to be only Laura Jadwin—just herself, unaided 
by theatricals, unadorned by tinsel. But it seemed con- 
sistent none the less to choose her most beautiful gown 
for the occasion, to panoply herself in every charm that 
was her own. Her dress, that closely sheathed the low, 
flat curves of her body and that left her slender arms 
and neck bare, was one shimmer of black scales, 
iridescent, undulating with light to her every movement. 
In the coils and masses of her black hair she fixed her 
two great cabochons of pearls, and clasped about her 
neck her palm-broad collaret of pearls and diamonds. 
Against one shoulder nodded a bunch of Jacqueminots, 
royal red, imperial. 

It was hard upon six o’clock when at last she dis- 
missed her maid. Left alone, she stood for a moment 
in front of her long mirror that reflected her image 
from head to foot, and at the sight she could not for- 
bear a smile and a sudden proud lifting of her head. 
All the woman in her preened and plumed herself in 
the consciousness of the power of her beauty. Let 
the Battle of the Street clamour never so loudly 
now, let the suction of the Pit be never so strong, 
Eve triumphed. Venus toute entière s'attachast à sa 
prote. 

These women of America, these others who allowed 
business to draw their husbands from them more and 
more, who submitted to those cruel conditions that 
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forced them to be content with the wreckage left after 
the storm and stress of the day's work—the jaded 
mind, the exhausted body, the faculties dulled by over- 
work—she was sorry for them. They, less radiant than 


herself, less potent to charm, could not call their hus- 
bands back. But she, Laura, was beautiful; she knew 
it; she gloried in her beauty. It was her strength. She 
felt the same pride in it as the warrior in a finely 
tempered weapon. 

And to-night her beauty was brighter than ever. It 
was a veritable aureole that crowned her. She knew 
herself to be invincible. So only that he saw her 
thus, she knew that she would conquer. And he 
would come. “If he loved her," she had said. By 
his love for her he had promised; by his love she knew 
she would prevail. 

And then at last, somewhere out of the twilight, 
somewhere out of those lowest, unplumbed depths of 
her own heart, came the first tremor of doubt, come 
the tardy vibration of the silver cord which Page had 
struck so sharply. Was it—after all—Love, that she 
cherished and strove for—love, or self-love? Ever since 
Page had spoken she seemed to have fought against 
the intrusion of this idea. But, little by little, it rose to 
the surface. At last, for an instant, it seemed to con- 
front her. 

Was this, after all, the right way to win her husband 
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back to her—this display of her beauty, this parade of 
dress, this exploitation of self? 

Self, self. Had she been selfish from the very first? 
What real interest had she taken in her husband's 
work? *Right or wrong, good or bad, I would put 
my two hands into the fire to help him." Was this 
the way? Was not this the only way? Win him back 
to her? What if there were more need for her to win 
back to him? Oh, once she had been able to say that 
love, the supreme triumph of a woman's life, was less 
a victory than a capitulation. Had she ordered her 
life upon that ideal? Did she even believe in the ideal 
at this day? Whither had this cruel cult of self led 
her? 

Dimly Laura Jadwin began to see and to under- 
stand a whole new conception of her little world. The 
birth of a new being within her was not for that night. 
It was conception only—the sensation of a new element, 
a new force that was not herself, somewhere in the inner 
chambers of her being. 

The woman in her was too complex, the fibres of 
character too intricate and mature to be wrenched into 
new shapes by any sudden revolution. But just so 
surely as the day was going, just so surely as the New 
Day would follow upon the night, conception had taken 
place within her. Whatever she did that evening, what- 
ever came to her, through whatever crises she should 
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hurry, she would not now be quite the same. She had 
been accustomed to tell herself that there were two 
Lauras. Now suddenly, behold, she seemed to recog- 
nise a third—a third that rose above and forgot the 
other two, that in some beautiful, mysterious way was 
identity ignoring self. 

But the change was not to be abrupt. Very, very 
vaguely the thoughts came to her. The change would 
be slow, slow—would be evolution, not revolution. The 
consummation was to be achieved in the coming years. 
For to-night she was—what was she? Only a woman, 
weak, torn by emotion, driven by impulse, and entering 
upon what she imagined was a great crisis in her life. 

But meanwhile the time was passing. Laura de- 
scended to the library and, picking up a book, composed 
herself to read. When six o'clock struck, she made 
haste to assure herself that of course she could not ex- 
pect him exactly on the hour. No, she must make al- 
lowances; the day—as Page had suspected—had prob- 
ably been an important one. He would be a little late, 
but he would come soon. “If you love me, you will 
come," she had said. 

But an hour later Laura paced the room with tight- 
shut lips and burning cheeks. She was still alone; her 
day, her hour, was passing, and he had not so much as 
sent word. For a moment the thought occurred to her 
that he might perhaps be in great trouble, in great 
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straits, that there was an excuse. But instantly she re- 
pudiated the notion. 

“No, no," she cried, beneath her breath. “He should 
come, no matter what has happened. Or even, at the 
very least, he could send word." 

'The minutes dragged by. No roll of wheels echoed 
under the carriage porch; no step sounded at the outer 
door. ‘The house was still, the street without was still, 
the silence of the midsummer evening widened, un- 
broken around her, like a vast calm pool Only the 
musical Gregorians of the newsboys chanting the even- 
ing's extras from corner to corner of the streets rose 
into the air from time to time. She was once more 
alone. Was she to fail again? Was she to be set aside 
once more, as so often heretofore—set aside, flouted, 
ignored, forgotten? “If you love me,” she had said. 

And this was to be the supreme test. This evening 
was to decide which was the great influence of his life 
—was to prove whether or not love was paramount. 
This was the crucial hour. “And he knows it," cried 
Laura. *He knows it. He did not forget, could not 
have forgotten." 

The half hour passed, then the hour, and as eight 
o'clock chimed from the clock over the mantelshelf 
Laura stopped, suddenly rigid, in the midst of the 
floor. 

Her anger leaped like fire within her. All the pas- 
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sion of the woman scorned shook her from head to 
foot. At the very moment of her triumph she had been 
flouted, in the pitch of her pride! And this was not 
the only time. All at once the past disappointments, 
slights, and humiliations came again to her memory. 
She had pleaded, and had been rebuffed again and 
again; she had given all and had received neglect— she, 
Laura, beautiful beyond other women, who had known 
love, devoted service, and the most thoughtful con- 
sideration from her earliest girlhood, had been cast 
aside. 

Suddenly she bent her head quickly, listening 
intently. Then she drew a deep breath murmuring “At 
last, at last!” 


For the sound of a footstep in the vestibule was un- 
mistakable. He had come after all. But so late, so 
late! No, she could not be gracious at once; he must 
be made to feel how deeply he had offended; he must 
sue humbly, very humbly, for pardon. The servant's 
step sounded in the hall on the way towards the front 
door. 


“T am in here, Matthew,” she called. “In the library. 
'Tell him I am in here." 


She cast a quick glance at herself in the mirror close 
at hand, touched her hair with rapid fingers, smoothed 
the agitation from her forehead, and sat down in a deep 
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chair near the fireplace, opening a book, turning her 
back towards the door. 

She heard him come in, but did not move. Even 
as he crossed the floor she kept her head turned away. 
The footsteps paused near at hand. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Then slowly Laura, laying down her 
book, turned and faced him. 


*With many very, very happy returns of the day," 
said Sheldon Corthell, as he held towards her a cluster 
of deep-blue violets. 

Laura sprang to her feet, a hand upon her cheek, 
her eyes wide and flashing. 

“You?” was all she had breath to utter. “You?” 

'The artist smiled as he laid the flowers upon the 
table. 

“I am going away again to-morrow,” he said, “for 
always, I think. Have I startled you? I only came to 
say good-bye—and to wish you a happy birthday." 

“Oh you remembered!” she cried. ** Fou remem- 
bered! I might have known you would." 

But the revulsion had been too great. She had been 
wrong after all Jadwin had forgotten. Emotions to 
which she could put no name swelled in her heart and 
rose in a quick, gasping sob to her throat. The tears 
sprang to her eyes. Old impulses, forgotten impetuosities 
whipped her on. 
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“Oh, you remembered, you remembered!” she cried 
again, holding out both her hands. 
He caught them in his own. 
“Remembered!” he echoed. “I have never for- 
gotten.” 
*No, no," she replied, shaking her head, winking 
| back the tears. “You don't understand. I spoke be- 
fore I thought. You don't understand.” 
“I do, believe me, I do," he exclaimed. “I under- š 
stand you better than you understand yourself.” | 
Laura’s answer was a cry. 
V *Oh, then, why did you ever leave me—you who 
| did understand me? Why did you leave me only 
because I told you to go? Why didn't you make me 
love you then? Why didn't you make me understand 
myself?" She clasped her hands tight together upon 
her breast; her words, torn by her sobs, came all but 
incoherent from behind her shut teeth. “No, no!" she 
exclaimed, as he made towards her. *Don't touch me, E. 
don't touch me! It is too late." | 
“Tt is not too late. Listen—listen to me.” | 
“Oh, why weren’t you a man, strong enough to i 
know a woman's weakness? You can only torture me 
now. Ah, I hate you! I hate you!” 


“You love me! I tell you, you love me!” he cried, 
passionately, and before she was aware of it she was 
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in his arms, his lips were against her lips, were on her 
shoulders, her neck. 

“You love me!" he cried. “You love me! I defy 
you to say you do not." 

“Oh, make me love you, then," she answered. 
** Make me believe that you do love me." 

*Don't you know," he cried, *don't you know how 
I have loved you? Oh, from the very first! My 
love has been my life has been my death, my one 
joy, and my one bitterness. It has always been you, 
dearest, year after year, hour after hour. And now 
I’ve found you again. And now I shall never, never let 
you go." 

“No, no! Ah, don't, don’t!” she begged. “I im- 
plore you. I am weak, weak. Just a word, and I 
would forget everything.” 

“And I do speak that word, and your own heart 
answers me in spite of you, and you will forget—forget 
everything of unhappiness in your life——” 

“Please, please,” she entreated, breathlessly. Then, 
taking the leap: “Ah, I love you, I love you!” 

* —Forget all your unhappiness,” he went on, hold- 
ing her close to him. “Forget the one great mistake 
we both made. Forget everything, everything, every- 
thing but that we love each other." 

“Don’t let me think, then," she cried. “Don’t let 
me think. Make me forget everything, every little 
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hour, every little moment that has passed before this 
day. Oh, if I remembered once, I would kill you, 
kill you with my hands! I don't know what I am say- 
ing,” she moaned, “I don't know what I am saying. 
I am mad, I think. Yes—I— it must be that.” She 
pulled back from him, looking into his face with wide- 
opened eyes. 

*What have I said, what have we done, what are 
you here for?" 

“To take you away," he answered, gently, hold- 
ing her in his arms, looking down into her eyes. 
“To take you far away with me. To give my whole 
life to making you forget that you were ever un- 
happy." 

*And you will never leave me alone—never once?" 

*Never, never once." 

She drew back from him, looking about the room 
with unseeing eyes, her fingers plucking and tearing at 
the lace of her dress; her voice was faint and small, 
like the voice of a little child. 

“I—I am afraid to be alone. Oh, I must never be 
alone again so long as I shall live. I think I should 
die.” 

“And you never shall be; never again, Ah, this is 
my birthday, too, sweetheart. I am born again to- 
night." 

Laura clung to his arm; it was as though she were 
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in the dark, surrounded by the vague terrors of her 
girlhood. “And you will always love me, love me, 
love me?" she whispered. “Sheldon, Sheldon, love 
me always, always, with all your heart and soul and 
strength." 

Tears stood in Corthell's eyes as he answered: 

“God forgive whoever—whatever has brought you 
to this pass,” he said. 

And, as if it were a realisation of his thought, there 
suddenly came to the ears of both the roll of wheels 
upon the asphalt under the carriage porch and the 
trampling of iron-shod hoofs. 

“Ts that your husband?" Corthell’s quick eye 
took in Laura's disarranged coiffure, one black lock 
low upon her neck, the roses at her shoulder crushed 
and broken, and the bright spot on either cheek. 

“Ts that your husband?” 

“My husband—I don't know.” She looked up 
at him with unseeing eyes. “Where is my husband? 
I have no husband. Vou are letting me remember,” 
she cried, in terror. “You are letting me remember. 
Ah, no, no, you don’t love me! I hate you!” 

Quickly he bent and kissed her. 

“I will come for you to-morrow evening,” he said. 
“You will be ready then to go with me?” 

“Ready then? Yes, yes, to go with you any- 
where.” 
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He stood still a moment, listening. Somewhere a 
door closed. He heard the hoofs upon the asphalt 
again. 

“Good-bye,” he whispered. “God bless you! Good- 
bye till to-morrow night.” And with the words he 
was gone. The front door of the house closed quietly. 

Had he come back again? Laura turned in her 
place on the long divan at the sound of a heavy tread 
by the door of the library. 

Then an uncertain hand drew the heavy curtain 
aside. Jadwin, her husband, stood before her, his eyes 
sunken deep in his head, his face dead white, his 
hand shaking. He stood for a long instant in the 
middle of the room, looking at her. Then at last his 
lips moved: 

“Old girl. . . . Honey.” 

Laura rose, and all but groped her way towards 
him, her heart beating, the tears streaming down her 
face. 

“My husband, my husband!” 

Together they made their way to the divan, and 
sank down upon it side by side, holding to each other, 
trembling and fearful, like children in the night. 

“Honey,” whispered Jadwin, after awhile. “Honey, 
its dark, it’s dark. Something happened. . . . I 
don't remember," he put his hand uncertainly to his 
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head, “I can't remember very well; but it's dark—a 
little.” 

“Its dark," she repeated, in a low whisper. “It’s | 
dark, dark. Something happened. Yes. I must not | 
remember." | 

They spoke no further. A long time passed. Pressed 
close together, Curtis Jadwin and his wife sat there in 
the vast, gorgeous room, silent and trembling, ridden 
with unnamed fears, groping in the darkness. 

And while they remained thus, holding close by 
one another, a prolonged and wailing cry rose suddenly 
from the street, and passed on through the city under 
the stars and the wide canopy of the darkness. 

*Extra, oh-h-h, extra! All about the Smash of 
the Great Wheat Corner? all about the Failure of 
Curtis Jadwin!” hes 
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THE evening had closed in wet and misty. All day 
long a chill wind had blown across the city from off 
the lake, and by eight o'clock, when Laura and Jadwin 
came down to the dismantled library, a heavy rain was 
falling. 

Laura gave Jadwin her arm as they made their way 
across the room—their footsteps echoing strangely from 
the uncarpeted boards. 

“There, dear," she said. “Give me the valise. 
Now sit down on the packing-box there. Are you 
tired? You had better put your hat on. Itis full of 
draughts here, now that all the furniture and curtains 
are out." 

*No, no. I'm all right, old girl. Is the hack there 
yet?” 

“Not yet. You're sure you're not tired?" she in- 
sisted. “You had a pretty bad siege of it, you know, 
and this is only the first week you've been up. You 
remember how the doctor— —" 

*Pve had too good a nurse," he answered, stroking 
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her hand, “not to be fine as a fiddle by now. You 
must be tired yourself, Laura. "Why, for whole days 
there—and nights, too, they tell me—you never left the 
room." 

She shook her head, as though dismissing- the 
subject. 

“T wonder," she said, sitting down upon a smaller 
packing-box and clasping a knee in her hands, *I won- 
der what the West will be like. Do you know I think 
I am going to like it, Curtis?" 

“Tt will be starting in all over again, old girl" he 
said, with a warning shake of his head. “Pretty hard 
at first, Pm afraid." 

She laughed an almost contemptuous note. 

“Hard! Now?” She took his hand and laid it to 
her cheek. 

“By all the rules you ought to hate me," he began. 
*What have I done for you but hurt you and, at last, 
bring you to——” 

But she shut her gloved hand over his mouth. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Hush, dear. You have brought 
me the greatest happiness of my life." 

Then under her breath, her eyes wide and thought- 
ful, she murmured: 

“A capitulation and not a triumph, and I have won 
a victory by surrendering.” 

“Hey—what?” demanded Jadwin. “I didn't hear.” 
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“Never mind," she answered. “It was nothing. 
‘The world is all before us where to choose,’ now, isn't 
it? And this big house and all the life we have led in 
it was just an incident in our lives—an incident that is 
closed." 

“Looks like it, to look around this room,” he said, 
grimly. “Nothing left but the wall- paper. What do 
you suppose are in these boxes?" 

“They’re labelled ‘books and portières.’ "* 

“Who bought ’em, I wonder? Pd have thought the 
party who bought the house would have taken them. 
Well, it was a wrench to see the place and all go so 
dirt cheap, and the ‘Thetis, too, by George! But Pm 
glad now. It’s as though we had lightened ship.” He 
looked at his watch. “That hack ought to be here 
pretty soon. I’m glad we checked the trunks from the 
house; gives us more time.” 

“Oh, by the way,” exclaimed Laura, all at once 
opening her satchel. ^I had a long letter from Page 
this morning, from New York. Do you want to hear 
what she has to say? I’ve only had time to read part 
of it myself. It’s the first one I've had from her since 
their marriage." 


He lit a cigar. 


“Go ahead," he said, settling himself on the box. 
“What does Mrs, Court have to say?” 
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**My dearest sister,” began Laura. ‘“‘Here we 
are, Landry and I, in New York at last. Very tired 
and mussed after the ride on the cars, but in a darling 
little hotel where the proprietor is head- cook and every- 
body speaks French. I know my accent is improving, 
and Landry has learned any quantity of phrases already. 
We are reading George Sand out loud, and are mak- 
ing up the longest vocabulary. "To-night we are going 
to a concert, and I’ve found out that there's a really 
fine course of lectures to be given soon on “Literary 
Tendencies,” or something like that. Quelle chance. 
Landry is intensely interested. You’ve no idea what a 
deep mind he has, Laura—a real thinker. 

**But here's really a big piece of news. We may 
not have to give up our old home where we lived when 
we first came to Chicago. Aunt Wess' wrote the other 
day to say that, if you were willing, she would rent it, 
and then sublet all the lower floor to Landry and me, 
so we could have a real house over our heads and not 
the under side of the floor of the flat overhead. And 
she is such an old dear, I know we could all get along 
beautifully. Write me about this as soon as you can. 
I know you'll be willing and Aunt Wess’ said she'd 
agree to whatever rent you suggested. , 

“We went to call on Mrs. Cressler day before yes- 
terday. She's been here nearly a fortnight by now, and 
is living with a maiden sister of hers in a very beautiful 
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house fronting Central Park (not so beautiful as our 
palace on North Avenue. Never, never will I forget j 
that house). She will probably stay here now al- i 
ways. She says the very sight of the old neigh- i 
bourhoods in Chicago would be more than she could 
bear. Poor Mrs. Cressler! How fortunate for her that } 
her sister'———and so on, and so on,” broke in Laura, 
hastily. | 

“Read it, read it,’ said Jadwin, turning sharply i 
away. “Don’t skip a line. I want to hear every 
word.” 


| 

f 

| 
“That’s all there is to it," Laura returned. **We'll j 

be back," she went on, turning a page of the letter, | 

“<in about three weeks, and Landry will take up his 

work in that railroad office. No more speculating for : | 

him, he says. He talks of Mr. Jadwin continually. You | 

never saw or heard of such devotion. He says that Mr. | 

Jadwin is a genius, the greatest financier in the country, | 

and that he knows he could have won if they all 

hadn’t turned against him that day. He never gets 

tired telling me that Mr. Jadwin has been a father 

to him—the kindest, biggest-hearted man he ever 

knew——’” 


Jadwin pulled his mustache rapidly. 


“Pshaw, pish, nonsense—little fool!” he blustered, 
The Pit. I, 17 
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*He simply worshipped you from the first, Curtis," 
commented Laura. *Even after he knew I was to marry 
you. He never once was jealous, never once would 
listen to a word against you from anyone." 


“Well—well, what else does Mrs. Court say?” 


“(I am glad to hear," read Laura, “‘that Mr. 
Gretry did not fail, though Landry tells me he must 
have lost a great deal of money. Landry tells me that 
eighteen brokers’ houses failed in Chicago the day after 
Mr. Gretry suspended. Isabel sent us a wedding present 
—a lovely medicine chest full of homceopathic medicines, 
little pills and things, you know. But, as Landry and I 
are never sick and both laugh at homceopathy, I declare 
I don't know just what we will do with it. Landry is 
as careful of me as though I were a wax doll. But I 
do wish he would think more of his own health. He 
never will wear his mackintosh in rainy weather. 
I’ve been studying his tastes so carefully. He likes 
French light opera better than English, and bright 
colours in his cravats, and he simply adores stuffed 
tomatoes. 


**We both send our love, and Landry especially 
wants to be remembered to Mr. Jadwin. I hope this 
letter will come in time for us to wish you both don 
voyage and bon succós. How splendid of Mr. Jadwin to 
have started his new business even while he was con- 
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valescent! Landry says he knows he will make two or 
three more fortunes in the next few years. 
**Good-bye, Laura, dear. Ever your loving sister, 
“PAGE COURT. 


“<P, S.—] open this letter again to tell you that we | 
met Mr. Corthell on the street yesterday. He sails for 
Europe to-day. ” | 


“Oh,” said Jadwin, as Laura put the letter quickly 
down, *Corthell—that artist chap. By the way, what- | 
ever became of him?” | 
Laura settled a comb in the back of her hair. | 
“He went away,” she said. “You remember—I told 
you—told you all about it." 
She would have turned away her head, but he laid 
a hand upon her shoulder. | 
“I remember,” he answered, looking squarely into 3 
her eyes, “I remember nothing—only that I have been 
to blame for everything. I told you once—long ago— | 
that I understood. And I understand now, old girl, 1 
understand as I never did before. I fancy we both | 
have been living according to a wrong notion of things. | 
We started right when we were first married, but I 
worked away from it somehow and pulled you along 
with me. But we've both been through a great big 
change, honey, a great big change, and we're start- 
12," 
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ing all over again. . . . Well, there's the carriage, I 
guess." 

'They rose, gathering up their valises. 

“Hoh!” said Jadwin. “No servants now, Laura, to 
carry our things down for us and open the door, 
and it’s a hack, old girl, instead of the victoria or 
coupé." 

“What if it is?" she cried. “What do ‘things,’ ser- 
vants, money, and all amount to now?" 

As Jadwin laid his hand upon the knob of the front 
door, he all at once put down his valise and put his 
arm about his wife. She caught him about the neck 
and looked deep into his eyes a long moment. And 
then, without speaking, they kissed each other. 

In the outer vestibule, he raised the umbrella and 
held it over her head. 

*Hold it a minute, you, Laura?" he said. : 

He gave it into her hand and swung the door of the 
house shut behind him. The noise woke a hollow echo 
throughout all the series of empty, denuded rooms. 
Jadwin slipped the key in his pocket. 

“Come,” he said. 

They stepped out from the vestibule. It was already 
dark. The rain was falling in gentle slants through the 
odorous, cool air. Across the street in the park the 
first leaves were beginning to fall; the lake lapped and 
washed quietly against the stone embankments and a 
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belated bicyclist stole past across the asphalt, with the 
silent flitting of a bat, his lamp throwing a fan of orange- 
coloured haze into the mist of rain. 

In the street in front of the house the driver, 
descending from the box, held open the door of the 
hack. Jadwin handed Laura in, gave an address to 
the driver, and got in himself, slamming the door after. 
They heard the driver mount to his seat and speak to 
his horses. 

“Well,” said Jadwin, rubbing the fog from the 
window pane of the door, *look your last at the old 
place, Laura. You'll never see it again." 

But she would not look. 

“No, no," she said. “Pll look at you, dearest, at 
you, and our future, which is to be happier than any 
years we have ever known." 

Jadwin did not answer other than by taking her hand 
in his, and in silence they drove through the city towards 
the train that was to carry them to the new life. A 
phase of the existences of each was closed definitely. 
The great corner was a thing of the past; the great 
corner with the long train of disasters its collapse had 
started. The great failure had precipitated smaller 
failures, and the aggregate of smaller failures had pulled 
down one business house after another. For weeks 
afterward, the successive crashes were like the shock and 
reverberation. of undermined buildings toppling to their 
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ruin. An important bank had suspended payment, and 
hundreds of depositors had found their little fortunes 
swept away. The ramifications of the catastrophe were 
unbelievable. The whole tone of financial affairs seemed 
changed. Money was “tight” again, credit was with- 
drawn. The business world began to speak of hard 
times, once more. 

But Laura would not admit her.husband was in any 
way to blame. He had suffered, too. She repeated to 
herself his words, again and again: 

“The wheat cornered itself. I simply stood between 
two sets of circumstances. The wheat cornered me, not 
I the wheat." 

And all those millions and millions of bushels of 
Wheat were gone now. The Wheat that had killed 
Cressler, that had ingulfed Jadwin's fortune and all but 
unseated reason itself; the Wheat that had intervened 
like a great torrent to drag her husband from her side 
and drown him in the roaring vortices of the Pit, had 
passed on, resistless, along its ordered and predetermined 
courses from West to East, like a vast Titanic flood, had 
passed, leaving Death and Ruin in its wake, but bearing 
Life and Prosperity to the crowded cities and centres of 
Europe. 

For a moment, vague, dark perplexities assailed her, 
questionings as to the elemental forces, the forces of 
demand and supply that ruled the world. This huge 
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resistless Nourisher of the Nations—why was it that it 
could not reach the People, could not fulfil its destiny, 
unmarred by all this suffering, unattended by all this 
misery ? 

She did not know. But as she searched, troubled 
and disturbed for an answer, she was aware of a certain 
familiarity in the neighbourhood the carriage was travers- 
ing. The strange sense of having lived through this 
scene, these circumstances, once before, took hold upon 
her. 

She looked out quickly, on either hand, through the 
blurred glasses of the carriage doors. Surely, surely, 
this locality had once before impressed itself upon her 
imagination. She turned to her husband, an exclama- 
tion upon her lips; but Jadwin, by the dim light of the 
carriage lanterns, was studying a railroad folder. 

All at once, intuitively, Laura turned in her place, 
and raising the flap that covered the little window at the 
back of the carriage, looked behind. On either side of 
the vista in converging lines stretched the tall office 
buildings, lights burning in a few of their windows, even 
yet. Over the end of the street the lead-coloured sky 
was broken by a pale faint haze of light, and silhouetted 
against this rose a sombre mass, unbroken by any 
glimmer, rearing a black and formidable façade against 
the blur of the sky behind it. 

And this was the last impression of the part of her 
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life that that day brought to a close; the tall grey office 
buildings, the murk of rain, the haze of light in the 
heavens, and raised against it, the pile of the Board of 
Trade building, black, monolithic, crouching on its foun- 
dations like a monstrous sphinx with blind eyes, silent, 
grave—crouching there without a sound, without sign of 
life, under the night and the drifting veil of rain. 


THE END. 
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By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 


Grant Allen, + 1899. 
The Woman who did x v. 


Author of “All for Greed” 


(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed 1 v. — Love the Avenger 


2v. ; 
F. Anstey (Guthrie). 

The Giant's Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
1v. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales xr v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) x v. — 
The Brass Bottle x v. — A Bayard from 
Bengal 1 v. 


Mrs.Argles, vide Mrs. Hungerford. 


Author of “The Aristocrats,” vide 
Gertrude Atherton. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) 1 v. 
Matthew Arnold, 1 1888. 
Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in 
Criticism (Second Series) x v. 


Tauchnits Edition. 


Gertrude Atherton (Am.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
x v. — The Californians 1 v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 v. — The Doomswoman rz v. — The 
Aristocrats 1 v, — The Splendid Idle Forties 
Iv: Jane Austen, 1 1817. 

Sense and Sensibility r v. — Mansfield 
Park x v. — Pride and Prejudice x v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
Emma 1 v. 

Author of “Autobiography of 
Lutfullah," vide E. B. Eastwick. 
Richard Bagot. 

A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of 
Nets 2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. 

S. Baring-Gould. 

Mehalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
x v. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore— Rodrigues x v. 

Frank Barrett. 

The Smuggler’s Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

J. M. Barrie. 

Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy 1 v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird 1 v. 

Author of *Miss Bayle's 
Romance,” vide W. Fraser Rae. 


Rev. Robert H. Baynes. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs 1 v. 
Lord Beaconsfield, wide Disraeli. 
Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 


Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), t 1855 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1 v. 


Ellis & Acton Bell (Emily, + 1848, 


and Anne, f 1849, Brontë). 
Wuthering Heights, andAgnesGrey 2 v. 
Edward Bellamy (Am.) f 1898. 
Looking Backward x v. 
Frank Lee Benedict (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 


Complete List. 


Arnold Bennett. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. 


E. F. Benson. 

Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon 1 v. — Scarlet 

and Hyssop 1 v. 
Sir Walter Besant, } 19or. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2v, — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House x v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. r v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2v. — A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation 1 v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Sir Walter Besant, f 1901, 
& James Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 


2v. 
M. Betham - Edwards. 

The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 v.— 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes x v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 
Jacop 1 v. — Pearla 1 y. — Next of Kin 

Wanted x v. — The Parting of the Ways 
1 v. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1 v.— France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. —A Dream of Mil- 
lions x v. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day (Second Seres) x v. —A 
Romance of Dijon x v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. — A Storm-RentSky rv. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship x v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall 1 v. — 
East of Paris 1 v. — A Humble Lover 1 v. 


Ambrose Bierce (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Mabel C. Birchenough. 
Potsherds 1 v. 


E. Bisland, v. Rhoda Broughton. 
Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Górlach (Col- 
lection of German Authors, p. 29); 
vide also Whitman. 
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William Black, + 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories r1 v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 
1 v.— Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius 1 v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.— The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. —In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 
2v. 


Author of “The Black-Box 


Murder.” 

The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
T 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 
3v. — Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 

* Blackwood." 

Tales from “Blackwood” (First Serres) 
1 v. — Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood ” (Second 
Series) 1 v. 

Isa Blagden, + 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 

who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 


Countess of Blessington (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), 1 1849. 
Meredith r v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 
Baroness Bloomfield. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 
Rolf Boldrewood. 


Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Complete List. 


Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor'sVictory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2v. — The Lady's Mile 2v. — Rupert God- 
win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 *. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 
2 v. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
WeaversandWeft 1 v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict 
3v. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed 1 v.— Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag r v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needíul 2 v. — Cut by the County 1 v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2v. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin x v. — The Infidel 2 v. 


Lady Brassey, ł 1887. 

A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

Author of “The Bread -Winners" 
(Am.). 

The Bread - Winners x v. 

Bret Harte, vide Harte. 


Rev. William Brock, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 
Charlotte Brontë, vide Currer Bell. 
Emily & Anne Bronte, wide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Shirley Brooks, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 


Lady Broome, vide Lady Barker. 
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Complete List. 


Rhoda Broughton. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
x v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
"Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
i v.— A Beginner 1 v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law 1 v. — Lavinia 1 v. 


Rhoda Broughton & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


John Brown, t 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers rv. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with 
Portrait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Robert Browning, + 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Frank T. Bullen. 
The Cruise of the ** Cachalot” 2 v. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
1v.— The Last Days of Pompeii 1 v. — 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 v. — Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
1v.— Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
1 v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
"Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusrv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan rx v. 


Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling), t 1872. 


Historical Characters 2 v. — The Lifeof 
Viscount Palmerston 5 v. 


John Bunyan, T 1688. 

The Pilgrim's Progress x v. 

Author of *Buried Alone" 
(Charles Wood). 

Buried Alone r v. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José x v. — A. Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Miss Burney (Madame D'Arblay), 
T 1840. 

Evelina x v. 

Robert Burns, T 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Richard F. Burton, Part 
A Pilgrimageto Mecca and Medina 5 v. 
Baroness de Bury, vide “ All for 
Greed." 


A. J. Butler. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Trans! from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, + 1881. 
ennie of “The Prince's," 2 v.— 
Won! 2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 v. — Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — 
From the Wings 2 v. 
Lord Byron, t 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of 
Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer2 v. 

Hall Caine. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 5 v. 

Verney Lovett Cameron. 

Across Africa 2 v. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 


Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — ** But Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. 
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Thomas Carlyle, + 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 


v. — Oliver Crom- 
speeches 4 v. — The 


derick the Great 1 
well's Letters and 
Life of Schiller x v. 


Alaric Carr. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Egerton Castle. 
Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella," and 
Others x v. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
T 1896, vide Author of “Chronicles 
of the Schónberg-Cotta Family.” 


Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 


1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust x v. 
Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Author of “Chronicles of the 
Schónberg-Cotta Family" (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schönberg - Cotta 
Family 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 M — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan x v.— 

The Victory of the Vanquished x v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 


Lost x v. 
Alfred Clark. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife 1 v. 


Samuel L. Clemens, vide Twain. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman rv. 
—Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1 v. — A Wild Proxy 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer r v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm rz v. 
Mrs. Caroline Clive, t 1873, vide 

Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 


Frances Power Cobbe. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 


C. R. Coleridge. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, + 1834. 


Poems 1 v. 


Charles Allston m T 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 


Mortimer Collins, t 1876. 


Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Wilkie Collins, t 1889. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v.— 
A Plot im Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil 1 v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 

v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 

/ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? rv. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady2v. — The Two Destinies rv. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1 v. — The Haunted Hotel r v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Dou 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science2 v. — “I say No," 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The ity River, and The 
Ghost's Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


Author of *Cometh up as a 
Flower," vide Rhoda Broughton. 


Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. 


PD Conway (F.J. Fargus),11885. 

ck r v. — Bound Together 
2v. arcs Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 


James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 
T 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O'Lantern rv. 
Mrs. Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie Corelli. 


Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. 


A 


—"'Ardath^ 


3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.— The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia x v. — 
Ziska x v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.—*'*Temporal Power” 
2 v. 
Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
Those Delightful Americans r v. 


Author of “The County.” 
The County x v. 


George Lillie Craik, + 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

T 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha's Husband 1 v. — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
x v. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
Ogilvies 1 v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v. — A Noble Life 1 v. — 
Olive 2 v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life xr v. — Poems x v. — The 
"Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
1 v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Princerz v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush ; Twolittle Tinkers 
1v. —À Le; 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. — Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hills Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v. — Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik & M. C. 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Fullerton. 
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F. Marion Crawford (Am.). 

Mr. Isaacs 1 v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
Y v. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1 v.— Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1 v. — Khaled 1 v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King ıv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. 


S. R. Crockett. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v, — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

J. W. Cross, vide George Eliot's 
Life. 


Mrs. Pender Cudlip, vide 
A. Thomas. 


Miss Cummins (Am.), t 1866. 
TheLamplighter x v. — MabelVaughan 
1 v. —El Fureidis 1v.—Haunted Hearts 1v. 


Paul Cushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


“Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 5 v. 


Author of “Dark.” 
Dark xv. 


Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. 


Daniel De Foe, T 1731. 


Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 


Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 


Author of “Democracy” (Am.). 


Democracy 1 v. 


I—' ~ i 
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Author of *Demos," vide George 
Gissing. 

Author of “Diary and Notes,” vide 

Author of “Horace Templeton.” 


Charles Dickens, T 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 1 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 5 v. — David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 89 M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
1 v. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1 v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller 1 v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
= Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 

uggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
mca 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
xv. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Charles Dickens & Wilkie Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, 1 1881. 

Coningsby x v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. 


W. Hepworth Dixon, t 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The oy Land2v. — New America 2 v.— 


Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 


2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Thomas Dixon, Jr. (Am.). 
The Leopard’s Spots 2 v. 


Complete List. II 
L. Dougall (Am.). g 
Beggars All 2 v. 


Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


A. Conan Doyle. 

The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
GreatShadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes a v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro 1v.— 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green 1v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. 


Professor Henry Drummond, 
+ 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum; The Changed Life x v. 


Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 


The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 


Edward B. Eastwick, + 1883. | 

Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. | 
Maria Edgeworth, wide Series for | 

the Young, p. 29. 
Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. —Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v, — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine r v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v.— A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v.—Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? | 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- | 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — À Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress x v. 


Amelia B. Edwards, + 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew | 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- j 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
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Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys x v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
i v. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
1 v. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
—A — of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


M. Betham-Edwards, v. Betham. 


Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Barbara Elbon (Am.). 

Bethesda 2 v. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 
Cross), 1 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such x v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, TN. Cross 4 v. 


Author of “Elizabeth and her 


German Garden." 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. 
— The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. 


Mrs. Frances Elliot, + 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal r v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 
Author of *An Englishwoman's 
Love-Letters." 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 
Henry Erroll. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


E. Rentoul Esler. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 


The Authors of “Essays and 
Reviews.” 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 


av 


Author of “Estelle Russell.” 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Elsa D’Esterre- Keeling. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher rv. — The Professor’s Wooing 1: v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf 1 v. 


Author of “Euthanasia.” 
Euthanasia r v. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 


Author of * Expiated." 
Expiated 2 v. 


F. J. Fargus, vide Hugh Conway. 


F. W. (Dean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


Authors of *The Fate of Fenella." 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 


Percy Fendall, vide F. C. Philips. 


George Manville Fenn. 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Henry Fielding, T 1754. 


Tom Jones 2 v. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
Tohn Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben tpe he 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) x v. 


George Fleming (Am.). 


Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Archibald Forbes, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling 1 v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“ Daily News," War Correspondence, 


R. E. Forrest. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Se 
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Mrs. Forrester. 

Viva2 v. — Rhona2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 v. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — 1 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas r v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales x v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented r v. 


John Forster, t 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Jessie Fothergill. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and ** One of Three” 
1v.—Kith and Kin 2 v.— Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 


Author of *Found Dead," vide 
James Payn. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire x v. 


Caroline Fox, T 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her 
— and Letters, edited by Horace 
. Pym 2 v. 


Author of “Frank Fairlegh" (F. E. 


Smedley), + 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


M. E. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Genius x v. 


Harold Frederic (Am.), f 1898. 


Illumination 2 v. — March Hares 1 v. 


Edward A. Freeman, f 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v.— 
Sketches from French Travel 1 v. 


James Anthony Froude, T 1894. 
Oceana 1 v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, T 1885. 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece2 v. — The Notary's Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
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1 v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 


1 v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A. Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia r v. 
Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 
Blessington. 
Mrs. Gaskell, 1 1865. 

Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 


x v. — Wives and Regen v. — Cran- 
ford x v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 
1 v. 


Author of “Geraldine Hawthorne,” 
vide Author of * Miss Molly." 
Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard 
de Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — The Wrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin rv. 
— One Year 1 v.— The eae Crime rv. 
— The Blood-Tax r v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman rz v. 

E. Gerard (Emily de Laszowska). 

A Secret Mission 1 v.— A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 

Agnes Giberne. 

The Curate's Home 1 v. 

George Gissing. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 
2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
I 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fasbions in 
Religion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Elinor Glyn. 

The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 

flections of Ambrosine 1 v. 


Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O'Conor- 


Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 


> Y Oliver Goldsmith, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Edward J. Goodman. 


Too Curious 1 v, 
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Julien Gordon (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 


Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, + 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Mrs. Gore, t 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Sarah Grand. 

Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 

Impossible 2 v. 


Miss Grant. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 
2 v. — My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. 
— Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v, — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Maxwell Gray. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

E. C. Grenville : Murray (Trois- 
Etoiles), T 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
x v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 wv. — Strange Tales 
1 v. —That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Ethel St. Clair Grimwood. 

My Three Years in Manipur (with 
Portrait) x v. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman, 

Tyro! and the Tyrolese r v. 


Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


F. Anstey Guthrie, vide Anstey. 


Author of *Guy Livingstone" 


(George Alfred Laurence), T 1876. 
Guy Livingstone x v. — Sword and 


Gown r v. — Barren Honour 1 v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
x v. — Sans Merci 2 v, — Breaking a 


Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 
John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People's Chil- 


dren x v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins x v. 


H. Rider Haggard. 

King Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She2v. — 
ess 2 v, — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
itch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
1 v. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan’s Wife r v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
Peopleof the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
x v. — Doctor Therne x v. — Swallow 
2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. 


H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 


A. E. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 
2v. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, t 1894. 


Marmorne 1 v.— French and English 2v. 
Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
* Not Easily Jealous." 


Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v, — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 


Beatrice Harraden. 

Ships that pass in the Night rv. — 
In Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. 


Agnes Harrison. 
Martin’s Vineyard x v. 


Bret Harte (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Foii (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar xv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 


- 
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Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1v. — Flip, and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
r v. — Maruja r v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil's Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and- Ready, and 
otaer Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy 1v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. x v. — A Protégée of 
i Hamlin's, etc. r v. — The Bell- 

inger of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 
1 v. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez 1v. — TheA ncestors 
ofPeter Atherly, etc. rv.— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
1v.— From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. 


Sir Henry Havelock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.), 


T 1864. 

The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 


Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 


Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe," vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Sir Arthur Helps, + 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans, t 1835. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


Maurice Hewlett. 

The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales 1 v. 

Robert Hichens. 

Flames 2 v.— The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 


Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1836. 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. 


John Oliver Hobbes. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 


tv. Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 


27: Annie E. Holdsworth. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1 v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — 'The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. 

Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 
1 1894. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
x v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups 1 v. 
Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air 1v. — Half a Hero 1 v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. — The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 v.— Quisanté r v. — Tristram of Blent2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. 
Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France r v. — The 
Man inthe Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. 


Author of *Horace Templeton." 

Diary and Notes 1 v. 

Ernest William Hornung. 

A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba r v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v.— Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March t v. 
— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. 


* Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. —Novets and Tatts reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 
Mrs. Houstoun, vide “Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 


Author of *How to be Happy 
though Married." 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 


Blanche Willis Howard (Am.), 
T 1899. 


One Summer 1 v. — Aunt Serena 1 v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v. — 
"The Open Door 2 v. 


Blanche Willis Howard, } 1899, 
& William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 


William Dean Howells (Am.). 


A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 
— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey 
1 v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonellis Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v, — Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers 1 v. 


Thomas Hughes, j 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days 1 v. 


Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 


T 1897. 

Y Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
xv. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v. — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

1 — Lady Valworth's Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories r v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2 v. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight x v. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and ** When in Doubt" x v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories x v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 

| factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 

The Three Graces 1 v, — A Tug of War 

1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
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A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v. 


Mrs. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont. 


Violet Hunt. 
The Human Interest x v. 


Jean Ingelow, + 1897. 
Oft the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow rt v. 


John'H. Ingram, vide E. A. Poe. 


Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 
Washington Irving (Am.), 1 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 


(Am.), ¢ 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 


W. W. Jacobs. 

Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft x v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 


Charles T. C. James. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


G. P. R. James, + 1860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d'Albret 
1 v. — Arrah Neil 1 v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy x v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley x v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Droughton 2 v. 


Henry James (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
x v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. r v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
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ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
1 v. — A Little Tour in France 1 v. 


J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Mrs. Charles Jenkin, t 1885. 

“Who Breaks—Pays" x v.— Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter's Daughters 1 v. 


Edward Jenkins. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


Author of *Jennie of *The 
Prince’s,’” vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
i v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1v.— Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. 


Douglas Jerrold, + 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 
Author of *John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Samuel Johnson, t 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Emily Jolly. 


Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


Author of “Joshua Davidson,” 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh, T 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adéle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
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Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p- 29. 
Annie Keary, T 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 


D'Esterre- Keeling, vide Esterre. 


Thomas a Kempis. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Richard B. Kimball (Am.), 1 

Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York x v. 


Alexander William Kinglake, 
T 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Charles Kingsley, + 1875. 
Yeast x v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Henry Kingsley, + 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Albert Kinross. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 


Seas 1 v. — ** tains Courageous” 

1 v. — The Day's Work 1v. mx i Fleet 

in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co, 1 v. — From 

Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 

Night 1 v. — Kim 1 v. —Just So Stories 1 v. 
May Laffan. 


Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. 1 v. 


Charles Lamb, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 


Mary Langdon (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 
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Author of “The Last of the Cava- 
liers" (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Goin of a Loss 2 v. 


Mmede Laszowska, vide E.Gerard. 
The Hon. Emily Lawless. 


Hurrish r v. 


George Alfred Laurence, vide 
Author of *Guy Livingstone." 


“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands," vide 
Victoria R. I. 


Holme Lee, f 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 


J. S. Le Fanu, f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Mark Lemon, f 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v. 


Author of “The Letters of Her 
Mother to Elizabeth,” vide W. R. 
H. Trowbridge. 


Charles Lever, } 1872. 

The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 5 v. — Tom Burke of **Ours" 5v. — 
em Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

e Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s x v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


S. Levett-Yeats. 
The Honour of Savelli 1 v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way 1 v. — The Lord Protector 1 v, 


G. H. Lewes, + 1878. 
Rantho 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Tife 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, + 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories x v. — “My 
Love!" 2 v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — lone 2 v. 


Laurence W. M. Lockhart, f 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 
Lord Augustus Loftus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 -1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 
Mme de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Am.) t 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tr. ly rv. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song x v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
Iv. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 

Dora) 1 v. 


Author of *A Lost Battle.' 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use of Life tv. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. 


“Lutfullah,” vide Eastwick. 
Edna Lyall, 1 1903. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers 1 v. 

Lord Lytton, vide E. Bulwer. 


Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), + 1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Tuuchnitz Edition. 


Maarten Maartens. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. 


Thomas Babington, Lord Mac- 
aulay, + 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) 
10 v. — Critical ast Historical Essays 5 v. 
— Lays of Ancient Rome 1v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays r v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury ri v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


Justin MC Carthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our own Times 
5 v.— Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 


George Mac Donald. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 


Mrs. Mackarness, + 188r. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 


Eric Mackay, I 1398. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 
Charles MC Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Ian Maclaren. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne r v. 


Fiona Macleod. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. 


Norman Macleod, ł 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son rz v. 


Complete List. 
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James Macpherson, f 1696, viae 
Ossian. 


Mrs. Macquoid. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

Author of *Mademoiselle Mori" 
(Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise rv. 
— Madame Fontenoy x v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 


E. S. Maine. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 


Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes 1 v. 


Lucas Malet. 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calma dy 3 v. 
The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 

Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


* Mary E. Mann. 
A Winter's Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 


Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 


Mark Twain, vide Twain. 


Author of “Marmorne,” vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Capt. Marryat, t 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x v.— 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 
Janus in Search of a Father r v. — 

onsieur Violet r v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission rv. — The 
Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie x v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King's 
Own 1 v. 


Florence Marryat, t 1899. 


Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat r v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
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No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility x v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — My 
own Child” 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sisterthe 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
x v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin 1 v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul x v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger x v. 


Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwell), 
1874. 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 
2v. 


Mrs. Emma em fos... 
Mrs. nage S) s 208 

Benvenuta 1 v. — Alice r v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Lies * ftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 

Alma r v. — Under Salisbury Spire r v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads r v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal t v. — Bristol Bells 
1 v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King's Daughter 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 


— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dona of St. 
Paul's r v. — The Parson's Daughter 


Iv. 
A. E. W. Mason. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. 


Helen Mathers(Mrs. .HenryReeves). 

“Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v, — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (8o Pf.) —Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Sp^aketh ” x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study ofa Woman 
1 v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders 1 v. — “ Honey" x v. 


Colonel Maurice. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 


George du Maurier, + 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


"Mrs. Maxwell, vide Miss Braddon. 


Author of “Mehalah,” vide Baring- 
Gould. 


George J. Whyte Melville, + 1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmb: Hx 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v. — G: for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. x v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — macias 2v.— 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise x v.— 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 

Testament (vol r000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 


George Meredith. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v, — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2v. 
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Owen Meredith, vzde Robert Lord 
+ Lytton. 


Leonard Merrick. 

The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man's View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window r v. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 

Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another r v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar's Tents r v. — Roden's Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove x v. — The Vultures x v. 

H.S. Merriman & S. G. Tallentyre. 

The Money-Spinner, etc. x v. 


James Milne. 
The Epistles of Atkins x v. 
John Milton, t 1674. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 
Author of *Miss Molly." 


Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 
Author of “Molly Bawn," vide 
' Mrs. Hungerford. 


Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. 


Frank Frankfort Moore. 

“I Forbid the Banns” 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires 
1 v. — Nell Gwyn—Comedian 1 v. — A 

or Two 1 v. 
George Moore. 

Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v. 

Thomas Moore, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Lady Morgan, f 1859. 

Memoirs 5 v. 

Henry Morley, t 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
"Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
(ures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
tv. 2000, published 1881) 1 v. 


William Morris. 

A Selection from his Poems. Edited 

with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v. 
Arthur Morrison. 

Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Holein the 
Wall x v. 


James Fullarton Muirhead. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 


David Christie Murray. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, vide Grenville, 


Author of “My Little Lady,” vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 
The New Testament. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. r000, published 1869) 1 v. 

Mrs. C. J. Newby. 

Common Sense 2 v. 

Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), f 1890. 

Callista 1 v. 

Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer Bell. 


Author of “Nina Balatka,” vide 
Anthony Trollope. 


Author of “No Church" (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 
Lady Augusta Noel. 


From Generation to Generation r v, — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Frank Norris (Am.). 
The Octopus 2 v. 


W. E. Norris. 
My Friend Jim 1 v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — MissShafto 2 v. — Mrs, 


Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
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1 v.— The Widower 1 v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. — His 
Own Father 1 v. — The Credit ofthe County 
1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. 


Hon. Mrs. Norton, t 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 


Author of *Not Easily Jealous" 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


* Novelsand Tales,” vide“ House- 
hold Words." 


Charlotte O'Conor-Eccles, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 


Laurence Oliphant, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Mrs. Oliphant, 1 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June r v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Carate in Charge 1 v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carità 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 

Zountry Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen 1 v.—TheDuke's 
Daughter x v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — 
Kirsteen 2v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Olipbant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unscen 1 v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v, — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary," 
vide George W. E. Russell. 
Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian, 
James Macpherson 1 v. 


Translated by 


Tauchnitz Edition. 


Complete List, 
Ouida. 


Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
1v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 

v.—Ina Winter City rv. —Ariadné2 v.— 

"riendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories rv. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
1 v. .— Wanda 3v. — Frescoés and other 
Stories 1 v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3v. — A Rainy June (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (6oPf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Pa; 

1 v. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera x v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

Author of “The Outcasts," vide 
* Roy Tellet." 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 

The Battle ofthe Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt 1 v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), t 1900. 

Basil 's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v.— Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 v. — Katherine's Trial r v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing 1 v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2v. — A Poor 


Squire x v. Mrs. Parr. 

Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1 v. — Robin 2 v, — Loyalty George 2 v. 

George Paston. 

A. Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 

Deceiver 1 v. 
Mrs. Paul, vide Author of “Still 
Waters." 
Author of *Paul Ferroll" (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive). 
Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 
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1 v. — Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife 


1v. 
James Payn, T 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
x v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spints 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
x v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (Second Sertes) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones x v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another's Burden etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Frances Mary Peard. 

OneYear 2v. — TheRose-Garden x v.— 
Unawares 1 v. — Thorpe Regis 1v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours 1 v. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 


Two x v. 
Max Pemberton. 

The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patriá 1 v. 
— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King x v. — The House under the Sea 1 v. 


Bishop Thomas Percy, T 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


F. C. Philips. 

As in a Looking Glass rv. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiprv.—Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes 1v. — [ca m 
2v. — That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
1 v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White r v. — “One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé x v. — My little Hus- 
band ri v. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories 1v.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. 

F. C. Philips & Percy Fendali. 

A Daughter's Sacrifice 1 v. — Margaret 
Byng x v. 

F. C. Philips & C. J. Wills. 

The Fatal Phryne 1y.—The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See 1v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 

Eden Phillpotts. 

Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Doy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v. 

Miss Piddington, vide Author of 

“The Last of the Cavaliers." 


Edgar Allan Poe (Am,), t 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. 
Alexander Pope, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Miss E. Frances Poynter. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills 1 v. — Madame de 
Presnel 1 v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

Zéro x v. — Affinities x v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), 1 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward 1 v. 

The Prince Consort, + 1861. 


His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 


Richard Pryce. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman r v. 

Hor. N. Pym, vide Caroline Fox. 
Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three 
Ships x v. — Dead Man's Rock 1v. — Ia 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 


X v. 
H. M. the Queen, viđe Victoria R. I. 
- W. Fraser Rae. 

Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance2 v. — The Business of Travel rv. 
C. E. Raimond (Miss Robins). 

The Open Question 2 v. 

Author of “The Rajah's Heir.” 

The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade, T 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
“Love me little, love me long'' 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
1v. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 

Author of * Recommended to 
Mercy" (Mrs. Houstoun). 

“Recommended to Mercy" 2 v. — 

Zoe's “ Brand" 2 v. 


Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 


Grace Rhys. 
Mary Dominic 1v. — The Wooing of 

Sheila 1 v. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards, t 1876. 
So very Human 5 v. 

S. Richardson, t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 
Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 


2v. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 
Miss Thackeray. 
Miss Roberts, vide Author of 
* Mademoiselle Mori." 
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Rev. Frederick W.' Robertson, 
T 1853. 


Sermons 4 v. 
Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 
F. Robinson, vide Author of “No 
Church.” 


Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Martin Ross, vide Somerville. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ł 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets rv. 


*Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


J. Ruffini, ț 1881. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 1 v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 


W. Clark Russell. 
A Sailors Sweetheart 2 v. — The 
* Lady Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 


George W. E. Russell. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book 1 v. 


George Augustus Sala, t 1895. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


John Saunders. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The 
Shipowner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble 
Wile 2 v. 


Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 

Joan M ther, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1 v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian x v. 


Richard Henry Savage (Am.). 

My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
1 v. — In the Old Chateau 1 v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v. — The Mystery of a Shipyard 
2v. 
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Olive Schreiner. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land x v. 

Sir Walter Scott, + 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth 1 v. — Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor 1 v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1 v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Prof. J. R. Seeley, M.A., + 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (witha Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land x v. — Goethe 1 v. 

Elizabeth Sewell. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

William Shakespeare, + 1616. 

Playsand Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at 0,30. each number. 


William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, + 1822. 


A Selection from his Poems r v. 
Nathan Sheppard (Am.), 1. 1888. 

Shut up in Paris 1 v. 
Richard BrinsleySheridan, f 1816. 

The Dramatic Works x v. 

J. Henry Shorthouse. 

John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 5 v. 

F. E. Smedley, vide Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh.” 
Tobias Smollett, 1 1771. 

Roderick Random 1 v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Author of *Society in London." 

Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 


E. Œ. Somerville & Martin Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. 


Author of “The Spanish Brothers.” 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 


Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 
T 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 
Flora Annie Steel. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. 


G. W. Steevens, + 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith r v. 


Laurence Sterne, t 1768. 

Tristram Shandy 1 v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, t 1894. 

Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae r v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. 

Author of *Still Waters" (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy x v. — De 
Cressy x v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
Sisters r v. — Martha Brown rv.— Vanessa 
Iv. 

M. C. Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 
Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha rz v. 
Author of “The Story of a Penitent 
Soul" 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 
Author of “The Story of Elizabeth," 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Am.), t 1896. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v.— 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 v. — The Minister's Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 

Author of *Sunbeam Stories," 

vide Mirs. Mackarness. 


Jonathan Swift (Dean Swift), 1745. 


Gulliver's Travels 1 v. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
edited, with an Introduction, by William 
harp) x v. 
John Addington Symonds, + 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches r v. 


S.G. Tallentyre, v. H. S. Merriman. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 


Baroness Tautphoeus, } 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Col. Meadows Taylor, 1 1876. 

Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Templeton, vide Author of 
* Horace Templeton." 


Alfred (Lord) Tennyson, t 1892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

The New Testament, vide New. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, 
T 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
"Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
x v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Story of Elizabeth r v.—The Village 
on the Cliff 1 v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends r v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales 1v. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls x v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 


Thomas a Kempis, vide Kempis. 
A. Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v, — On Guard 2 v. — 


Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


James Thomson, t 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Author of “Thoth.” 

Thoth x v. 

Author of “Tim.” 

Tim rv. 

F. G. Trafford, vide Mrs. Riddell. 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 

Murray. 
Anthony Trollope, + 1882. 


Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 5 v. — Orley Farm 5 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka 1 v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
d v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2 v. — Is He Popenjoy? 5 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School 1 v. — Ayala’s Angel 
3v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Kept in the Dark r v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man's 
Love 1 v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, + 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude 1 v. 


- 
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Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, e New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it" 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. 1 v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. x v. 

Author of *The Two Cosmos." 


The Two Cosmos rz v. 


Author of “Venus and Cupid.” 


Venus and Cupid r v. 


Author of “Véra.” 

Vèra r v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
pa 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
ound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 
Victoria R. I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 

Author of *Virginia." 

"Virginia 1 v. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

With Zola in England 1 v. 

L. B. Walford. 

Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

Russia 3 v. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.). 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton, L 1852. 

The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 5 v. 
ie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 


2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
Susan Warner, vide Wethercll. 


Samuel Warren, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 
Author of * The Waterdale Neigh- 

bours,” vide Justin McCarthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Aylwin 2 v. 
H. G. Wells. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The 
War of the Worlds 1 v. — The Invisible 
Man 1 v. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes x v. — Tales of Space 
and Time 1 v. — The Plattner Story, and 
Others 1 v. — Love and Mr. Lewisham r v. 
— The Wheels of Chance 1 v. — Antici- 
pations r v. — The First Men in the Moon 
1 v. — The Sea Lady 1 v. 

Hugh Westbury. 

Acte 2 v. 

Elizabeth Wetherell (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), 1 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf 1 v. —TheStory 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v, — Count Hannibal 2 v. — 
In Kings' Byways 1 v. 

Author of “A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences." 

A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 

Beatrice Whitby. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 

In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 
Percy White. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin 1 v. — TheWest End 
2 v. — The New Christians 1 v. 
Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol 1 v. 
Richard Whiteing. 

The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — No. 5 JohnStreet 1 v. 
— The Life of Paris 1 v. 
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Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 
x v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 


George J. Whyte Melville, vide 
Melville. 


Author of “Who Breaks—Pays,” 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x v. — A thedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences 1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences 1 v. 


Mary E. Wilkins (Am.). 
Pembroke r v. — Madelon 1 v. — 
Jerome 2 v.— Silence, and other Stories 1v. 
— The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 


C. J. Wills, vide F. C. Philips. 


Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends x v. 


Charles Wood, wide Author of 
“Buried Alone.” 


H. F. Wood. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 


Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 5 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Renee Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v. — The Foggy Night atOfford; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—A Tale of Sin, and Other 
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Tales x v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 


and Other Tales 1 v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales 1 v. 


Daniel Woodroffe. 
Tangled Trinities x v. 


Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds x v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 
William Wordsworth, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Lascelles Wraxall, 1 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 


Edmund Yates, + 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v.—Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats, vide Levett-Yeats. 


Charlotte M. Yonge, T 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v, — Nuttie's Father 
2 v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2 v. — Modern Broods 1 v. 


Author of *Young Mistley," vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
I. Zangwill. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 


Ze d. 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


"d 


Series for 


the Young. 


3o Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p.1. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Stories About :— 1 v. 


MariaLouisaCharlesworth,} 1880. 
Ministering Children x v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), 1 1887. 
Our Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 

1 v. — Three Tales for Girls 1 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales x v. 
Maria Edgeworth, t 1849. 
Moral Tales 1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Bridget & Julia Kavanagh, T 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales 1 v. 
Charles & Mary Lamb, 
T 1834 and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Captain Marryat, 1 1848. 
Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Mrs. Emma Marshall, 1 1899. 
Rex and Regina r v. 


Florence Montgomery. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball x v. 


Author of * Ruth and her Friends." 
Ruth and herFriends. AStory forGirls 1v. 


Mrs. Henry Wood, f 1887, 


William Allair x v. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylveste's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret r v. — Countess Kater v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office x v. — Henrietta's Wish 
x v. — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie r v. 
—P'sandQ'srz v.—A untCharlotte'sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye- Words 1v.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Berthold Auerbach, t 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edifiíon)3v. — 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Georg Ebers, 1 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

De la Motte Fouqué, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, + 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Wilhelm Górlach. 

Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 


W. v. Goethe, + 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 
Karl Gutzkow, T 1878. 
Through Night to Light r v. 
F. W. Hacklander, + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] r v. 
Wilhelm Hauff, 1 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 
Paul Heyse. 
L'Arrabiata, etc. rv. —The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 
Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- Wally; 
1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v, 


"elc * 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel x v. 


G. E. Lessing, 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 


Fanny Lewald, + 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


E. Marlitt, ¢ 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Maria Nathusius, T 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamern, and Diary of a 
poor young Lady 1 v. : 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 


Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special-Wórterbüchern. 
Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, | Juliana Horatia Ewing, } 1885. 


1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. & 0,50. Kart. # 0,60. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Zrnst 
Groth. Br. J£ 1,50. Kart. 4 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch, Br. .%# 0,40. 

Sara Crewe, Von Bertha Connell. br, 
40,50. Kart. 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch, Br. # 0,40. 

Thomas Carlyle, t 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
% 1,00. Kart. 4 1,10. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), + 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. & 0,80. Kart. Jf 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch, Br. é 0,40. 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. M x,20. Kart. A 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 41,40. Kart..f(1,50.— Würter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. 41,00. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Yanger, Br. # 1,00. Kart. #% 1,10. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans—Mrs. 


Cross), t 1880. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad. Br. Aé 1,70. Kart. é 1,80. 


J. P. Friedrich Richter (Jean Paul), 


Fritz Reuter, f 1874. 
In the Year ’13 1 v. — An old ‘Story 
of my farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 5 v. 


1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 


Victor von Scheffel, t 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 


George Taylor. 
Klytia 2 v. 


Heinrich Zschokke, 4 1848. 
The Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
büttel, etc. x v. 


Jackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. A 0,50. 
Kart. „æ 0,60. —Würterbuch. Br. 4 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr, A. Müller. Br. fé 0,60. 
Kart. # 0,70.—Wérterbuch Br. .# 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of ihe 
Wood; Benjy in Beastland. Von Æ. Roos. 
Br. 44 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. 0,30. 


Benjamin Franklin (Am.), t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend, 1. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 
(1706—2730)- Br. .4 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 

II. Teil. Die, Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
X Mit einer-Beigabe: The Way to 

ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend, 
Br. 4 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 

Edward A. Fréeman, T 1892. 

Three Historical Espays. Von Dr. y 
Balzer. Br. M 0,70. Kart. # 0,80, 

Bret Harte (Am.). 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. # 1,40. Kart. # 1,50. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.). 


Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von p, 
E. Ross. Br. 0,70. Kart. 0,80. ; 
Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. s% 0,40. 


Thomas Hughes, T 1898. 


Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. Z. 
Schmidt, 2 Parts. Br. „é 3,00. Kart . 
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A 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. 1,70. 

Kart. #1,80. Part. II. apart. Br. 4 1,30. 

Kart. A 1,40. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Am.), t 1882. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. Æ. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bünde. Br. J4 2,00. 
Kart. .# 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. # 1,00. 
Kart. 4 1,10. 2. Bandapart. Br. .#1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 

Thomas Babington, Lord 
Macaulay, T 1859. 

England before the Restoration. 
(History of England. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W. hne. Dr. 0,70. Kart. 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. shine. Br. #1,00. Kart. A 1,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. 41,00. 
Kart. f 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. Æ 1,40. Kart. 6 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes.  (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. 46 0,60. Kart. é 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. .& 1,60. 


i Justin McCarthy. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32-3s0f"A 


^ | History of our own Times.’’) Von Dr. A. 
4l Hamann. Br. # 0,60. Kart. & 0,70. 
© —Wirterbuch. Br. # 0,20. 


Florence Montgomery. 
o Misunderstood. Von Dr. AR. Palm. 


1. Br. æ 1,60. Kart. 4 1,70.— Wörterbuch. 
Dr. 4 0,40. 
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Sir Walter Scott, T 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. .4 1,60. Kart. 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn, “Br. M 1,50: 
Kart. # 1,60. — Wörterbuch. Br. 0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lóschhorm. Br. M 1,70. 
Kart. & 1,80. 


William Shakespeare, + 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. A. Conrad. Br. 1,40. Kart. 
M 1,50. 

Julius Cæsar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. Æ 1,00. Kart. f 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr. /mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. # 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 


Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 
T 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of ‘Versailles. 1713—1783.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. 
41,20. Kart. 1,30. ; 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. M 1,20. Kart. M 1,30. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, T 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. M 0,70. Kart. 
Jf 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. .4 0,20. 


W. M. Thackeray, + 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. . 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the 
Fearless. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 4 0,90. 
Kart. æ 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. .% 0,20. 


Aanuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


. Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 
von A, ScAlessing. 


LJ 
F 


9! Französische Conversationssprache 


o. von Z. Rollin. 

Russische Conversationssprache 
„4 von Dr. Z. Kotransky. 
ato 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A l'usage des étudiants français. 


Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber. 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use in all countries. 
Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (JAMES) Thirty-eighth 
Edition. Sewed fé 4,50. Bound 4 5,00. 1 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MoLt.) Sixteenth, 

entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed # 5,00. Bound % 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Twelfth 
Edition. Sewed Jé 5,00. 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
— and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. 

Vol. I. Francais-Allemand- Anglais. grème Edition, Avec un grand 
Supplément de 1901. .# 10,00. 
Grand Supplément du vol. I. séparément. 4 2,00 
» Il. English-German-French. gtk Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. .# 10,00. 
Large Supplement to vol. II. separately. .# 2 
» Ill. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzósisch. 4. Aap Mit einem Nach- 
trage von 1902. .# 9,00. 
Nachtrag zu Band III. nds M 1,00. 
Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound .% 2,25. Sewed # 1,50. 

_ These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Zventy-seventh Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Zwenty-eighth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Nineteenth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-fifth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Thirteenth Edition. 
Franzósisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzósisch. Achte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Sechste Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol Troisième Édition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
Dritte Auflage. Br. 4% 3,00. Geb. . 4,00. 
Imperial 40, 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bünde. 1. Band. 3. Auflage. 2. Band. 2. Auflage. Br. # 18,00. 
Geb. ./£ 20,00. Halbmarokko .# 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bde. r. Bd. 
4. Aufl. 2.Bd. 3.4u/f. Br../ 15,00. Geb../£ 17,50. Halbmarokko ./ 20,50. 

Imperial 8°, 

Hebráisch-chaldáisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament. 
(Fünsr. 2 Bünde. Dritte Auflage. Mé 13,50. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FÜnsT.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. M 19,00. 


Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WEBER. Zwetund- 
zwanzigste Auflage. Br. M 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdwörter. (WEBER.) Siebzehnte Auflage. Br. H 5,00. 
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Donna Diana. 


A New Novel by Richard Bagot. 
2 vols. — 3637. 3638. 


Lord Leonard the Luckless. 
A New Novel by W. E. Norris. 
I vol. — 3639. 


The Seats of the Mighty. 
By Gilbert Parker. 


2 vols. — 3640. 3641. 


The Little White Bird. 
A New Novel by J. M. Barrie. 
I vol. — 3642. 
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, Lady Rose’s Daughter. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
2 vols. — 3643. 3644. 


| A Humble Lover. 


i A New Novel by M. Betham-Edwards. 
i ‘ I vol. — 3645. 
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A Londoner's Log-Book. | 


A New Work by George W. E. Russell. 
I vol. — 3646. 


The Eternal Woman. 


A New Novel by Dorothea Gerard. 
1 vol. — 3647. 


odd: Maiden. 


A New Novel by H. Rider Haggard. 


» 2 vols. — 3648. 3649. 
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